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Declining Empires and U. S. Interests 


Grayson Kirk | . 


Canada’s Family Allowances © For Understanding America 
Kathryn Close Henry S. Commager 


> a year May 1949 50 cents a copy 


Associate and Special Group Meetings. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GROUP WORKERS 


Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13, 14, 15, 16 

Afternoon sessions; Mon., Tues., Wed., (Members only) 
Thurs. (Open session) 

Consultation and Literature at Association's booth, 
Public auditorium 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 


Meeting: June 15, 2:00—5:30 P.M. 
Cleveland Auditorium—Club Room B 
Subject: Home Care of the Cancer Patient 

Consultation, literature, exhibit at booth 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Headquarters and Consultation appointments at Booth 
Meeting: Friday, June 17—4:00-5:30 P.M. 
Ohio Room, Hotel Statler 
Subject—'Neighborhood Centers—Their Role in Ger- 
many Today" 
Speaker—Alice Shaffer 


AMERICAN LEGION CHILD WELFARE DIVISION 


Exhibition and consultations at booth 
Free literature 
Staff members present June 12 to June i8 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Headquarters: Cleveland Hotel 
Luncheon Meeting: June 15—1:15-3:30 P.M. 

Subject: The Continuing Responsibility of the American 
Red Cross in the Field of Social Welfare 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC.—United States and Canada 


June 15—Luncheon . Meeting—Bellefaire, Auspices, The 
Jewish Big Brother Assn. of Cleveland : 
2:00-5:30 P.M.—Allerton Penthouse Panel discussions: 
"Training the Volunteer for Work with Boys''—'The 
Volunteer in Case Work with Boys” 

June 16—2:00-5:30 P.M.—Allerton Parlor C— 

Annual Meeting 
7:00 P.M.—Allerton Chester Room— 
Public Dinner Meeting 
Exhibit and Information at Booth 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS OF AMERICA INC. 


Social Service Exchange 

Citizen Participation Committee 

Consultation Service and Exhibit at Booth—Auditorium 
Headquarters, Cleveland Hotel 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Consultation and Publications—Booth, Auditorium 
Headquarters, Hotel Cleveland 
Meetings: June 13, 14, 16, !7—2:00-3:30 P.M. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, INC. 


Meeting—June !4—2:00-3:30 P.M. 
Services for the Handicapped as Found in the Program 
of Goodwill Industries, Hotel Cleveland, Assembly 
Room B. 

Descriptive literature and consultation service at booth 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The U. S, Committee is joining with the National Council 
on Naturalization and Citizenship in a luncheon on 
Displaced Persons, Wednesday, June 15, 1:15 P.M., 
Hotel Hollenden, Assembly Room 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 


Headquarters—Allerton Hotel 
Consultation service available at booth 
Meetings: Tuesday 2:00-3:30 P.M.; 4:00-5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday 2:00-3:30 P.M.; 4:00-5:30 P.M. 
Thursday 11:15 A.M. co-sponsor with Section 
on Delinquency 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SOCIAL WELFARE 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting—June 7-12, 1949 

After Fifty Years—New Frontiers in Jewish Communal 
Service 

Headquarters: Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland 


NATICNAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS, INC. 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Conference—June 9-12 
Headquarters: Hotel Allerton 

Registration: 2:00-7:00 P.M., June 9th — 
Business Meeting: 2:00 P.M., June I Ith 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


Consultation and Exhibits at booth 

Wednesday, June 15—2:00-3:30 P.M., ‘Symposium on the 
Psychosomatic Approach to Problems of Children with 
Physical Handicaps’ (cerebral palsy, epilepsy; rheu- 
matic fever) 

Publications: pamphlets, reprints, Crippled Child Magazine 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIATION 


Exhibit and consultation booth in Auditorium, 
June 12th to 17th 

. Session, June 14th, 2:00 to 3:30 P.M. 

"How Well are We Meeting the Needs of Today's Mov- 
ing People?"’—June 15. 

Joint sponsorship of luncheon—Hollenden Hotel, 
1:15 P.M., June 15. 


“Displaced Persons—The American Program" 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


Tuesday, June 14, 2:00-3:30 P.M. Auditorium, 
South Hall C 
Subject: “The Case Worker's Role In Discussing Family 
Planning with Clients" 


Wednesday, June 15, 11:15-12:45 P.M. Location to be 
announced 


Subject: “Marital Relations''—Joint Meeting with Case 
Work Section 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Headquarters, Hotel Hollenden 
Delegate Conference, June 10 to 16 
Public Meetings: June 15, Auditorium Club Room C, 
2:00 P.M., The Unmarried Father’ 
June 17, Auditorium Club Room C, 2:00 P.M., “Coun- 
seling in Family Adjustment Situations’ 
Exhibit, Literature and consultation service at Booth in 
Convention Hall 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC. 


Meeting: June 15, 2:00-3:30 P.M. Statler Hotel, Parlor C 
Subject: "Federal, Private, Volunteer Agencies Coop- 
erate in Welfare Program for Navajo Indians" 
Information and Exhibits—Exhibit Hall 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Presentation of THE SURVEY AWARD 
Tuesday, June 14, 8:30 P.M.—General Session 


76th National Conference of Social Work 
Cleveland, Ohio—June 12-18, 1949 
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Your ear 


is our customer 


WHAT DOES SHE HEAR UP THERE IN THE AIR? ... The young lady 
is suspended on a steel netting in a soundproofed room at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. From the loudspeakers in front of her come 
sounds differing in frequency and intensity. She seeks to tell one 
from another, recording her judgment by pressing a switch. Mean- 


while, as a check on what happens within her ear, electrical measure- 


ments of the same sounds are made by picking them up through 


a small tube just inside the ear canal. Tests like this on many 


people help build easier listening into your telephone system. 


Onkz of the big jobs of Bell Labora- 
tories is to make it possible for you 
to hear clearly and without strain 
when you use the telephone. 


So Bell Laboratories scientists 
study what happens inside as well 
as outside your ear when you hear. 
For sound changes the minute it 


enters the ear, and measurements 
made even an inch away won't do. 


By learning what happens when 
you hear, Bell Laboratories make 
familiar voices easy to identify by 
telephone. This is just one part of 
their continuing effort to make sery- 
ice better and to keep it low in cost, 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
—A great research organization, 
working to bring you the best pos- 
sible telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Bell Telephone System 


ORDER THE 


BOOKLETS 


PAMPHLETS 


Public. Affairs. Packet 
for Parents and Jeachors 
13 Useful Booklets 
SPECIAL OFFER — $2.25 


(at 20c each price would be $2.60 plus postage) 


No. 150 Polio Can Be Conquered 
by Alton W. Blakeslee 


No. 149 How fo Tell Your Child 
About Sex 


by James L. Hymes, Jr. 


No. 148 Comics, Radio, Movies— 
and Children 


by Josette Frank 


No. 147 Your Teeth— 
How to Save Them 


by Herbert Yahraes 


No. 144 Understand Your Child— 
From 6 to 12 


by Clara Lambert 

No. 141 Enjoy Your Child— 
Ages 1, 2, and 3 
by James L. Hymes, Jr. 


No. 136 Planning Your Family 
by Herbert Yahraes 


No. 135 Broken Homes 
by George Thorman 


No. 133 Make Your Town Safe 
by Herbert Yahraes 


No. 127 Keeping Up with Teen- 
Agers 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
No. 126 Rheumatic Fever— 


Childhood's Greatest 
Enemy 


by Herbert Yahraes 


No. 120 Toward Mental Health 
by George Thorman 


No. 113 Building Your Marriage 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 


22 EAST 38th STREET 


TOWARD PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS........$1.50 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


A collection of important articles dealing with basic aspects of the practice of social group 
work written by outstanding leaders in the field of group work.............-..+.. 183 pages 


A limited number of back issues of THE GROUP are available. Special articles con- 


tained in each are identified below with the Volume number. 


Vol. 9, No. 1____“‘The Field of Recrea- 


CON ate os ee oe ee ee eS Oc 
Vol. 9, No. 2____“‘Principles and Problems 

in Work with Young Adults’? ____ 50c 
Vol. 10, No. 1____AAGW and Social Action 50c 
Vol. 10, No. 2____‘‘Human Relations Train- 

ings aes oa ee eS 50c 


Vol. 10, No. 3____“‘Working Effectively with 


Children’% Jo Sete sores 50c 
Vol. 11, No. 1____“‘Letting the Public in 

on Group Work Objectives’ _____ 75c 
Vol. 11, No. 2____“Some Factors of Re- 

sistance Which Affect Group Par- 

ticipation,’” = Seana 75¢ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GROUP WORKERS 


134 East 56th Street, New York 22 


The Smail Community— 


seedbed of democracy, the world we truly 
know and can cope with—is the business of 


Community Service, Inc. 


Participating Membership $5.00 
Community Service News 
subscription $1.50 
The Small Community 

by Arthur E. Morgan $3.00 
Vitality and Civilization 

by Griscom Morgan Ro) 


Community Service, Inc. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


NEW! 


PROBLEMS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


A symposium on the ''Kinsey report'' 
George W. Corner, M.D. and 12 others. 


144 pp. $1.25 per copy postpaid. 


A PSYCHIATRIC APPROACH TO THE 
TREATMENT OF PROMISCUITY 


Further news from ''the San Francisco 
Experiment" 
Benno Safier, M.D, and others. 


90 p. 75 cents postpaid. 
For other social hygiene publications, address 


American Social Hygiene Assn. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


MUST PAMPHLETS ON DEMOCRACY 


CANADIANS FIND SECURITY WITH 


FREEDOM 
C.C.F. in Saskatchewan Builds 
Toward a Cooperative Order 
by Premier T. C. Douglas 


20c 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
by John Dewey 


15¢ 
LABOR GOVERNMENTS AT WORK 


Britain—New Zealand—Australia—Scandinavia 
by Harry W. Haidler 


20c 
LABOR POLITICS IN U.S.A. 
by Mark Starr 
75¢ 


SWEDEN'S LABOR PROGRAM 
by Tage Lindbom 


35¢ 
Order today from 


League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


3 ANA 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
WORKSHOP 


A Manual of Practical Public Relations 
Techniques prepared by public relations 
experts to guide American Nurses’ Associa- 
tions’ communications with the public. 


A simple, direct, thorough exposition of modern 
public relations techniques used successfully by 
ANA on national, state and local levels. One of 
most comprehensive works of its kind, can. be of 
great help to all professional organizations in cir- 
culating ideas anq facts among the public. 


32 pp., 39 illus. $2.50 


AMERICAN NURSES' ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


PEOPLE'S PAMPHLETS 


“Responsibility for Employment’’...... Eaieiela nie {0c 
“World Planning or World Chaos’’............ {0c - 
“Who Must Do What To End Inflation’’.......10c 
“‘People’s Lobby Bulletin’? monthly on 

economic sisstes sie. .ctetert ysis a ticle $1.00 a year 


PEOPLE’S LOBBY, INC. works for public owner- 
ship of natural resources, natural monopolies and 
basic industries, and taxation based on ability to 
pay, and international cooperation. 

Broadus Mitchell, President, Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Secretary, Room 31, 810 F St, NW, Washington 4, 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS—$2.00 


American Hearing Society 
817 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Featuring 
"The Future of Voluntary Agencies" 
by Bell Greve, Cleveland 


an 
Conduct with Hearing Handicapped Children 


SELECTION OF RESIDENTS 
for Homes for the Aged (25c) 


A statement of guiding principles for admis- 
sion committees. Written in non-technical 
language. Commended by social workers, 


Published by National Council, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 


281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


NOW READY 


THE FIELD OF RECREATION 


by WALTER L. STONE 
Prof. of Sociology, Hanover College 
$1.00 


INFORMAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Box 7: Hanover, Ind. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 
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THE SURVEY 


Among Ourselves 


‘THE ARTICLE ON ALCO- 
HOLISM by Kathryn 
Close in the April Sur- 
vey, which has been 
widely quoted and re- 
printed, emphasized the 
importance of alcohol- 
ism as “a major public health problem,” 
and the need for a more effective attack 
on it. 

Such an attack is the goal of the special 
appeal to be made by the National Com- 
mittee for Education on Alcoholism dur- 
ing the week of May 16. The program 
will be launched as “A-Day,” and the ap- 
peal requests that on one day of that 
week each social drinker give the price of 
one drink to help toward the rehabilitation 
of the 4,000,000 Americans who find alco- 
hol a menace to health and happiness. 


OUR HEARTY WELCOME AND BEST WISHES TO 
The Reporter, which appeared for the first 
time in late April. Its editor is Max 
Ascoli, a refugee from Mussolini’s Italy in 
1933, and for the next eight years a mem- 
ber of the Graduate Faculty of the New 
School for Social Research. 

The editor and his associates plan to start 
every issue of the new magazine with an 
editorial defining the periodical’s policy on 
a current political or economic problem. 
Most of the articles will be staff written 
and unsigned, and for the present, the 
new magazine will carry no advertising. 

May this journalistic experiment fulfill its 
brave purpose: to help Americans “see 
clearly and distinctly, one by one, the 
basic facts they cannot avoid facing.” 


a0 LATE FOR QUOTATION ON OUR “HAppy 
Birthday” page last month, The Survey is 
proud and happy to publish several addi- 
tional greetings here: 

From Walter Wanger, president of Wal- 
ter Wanger Pictures, Inc.: “The magazine 
has found, and firmly established for itself, 
a niche in contemporary publishing which 
has proved of high value. As it goes into 
its fifth decade it has my sincere wish for 
continued success.” 


From Senator Frank P. Graham of 
North Carolina: “In these four decades of 
tremendous development, The Survey has 
been one of the influences toward a more 
intelligent and humane social control of our 
lopsided economic society and the mech- 
anisms which are loaded with both the pos- 
sible doom and the great hopes of man- 
kind.” 


From Leonard W. Mayo, vice president 
of Western Reserve University: “The Sur- 
vey is far more than a ‘tool’ for the social 
worker and the layman. It lights the way, 
it leads, it stimulates, and it lifts. May The 
Survey see many more happy and success- 
ful years. Life begins at forty!” 
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From Pauline and Josephine Goldmark, 
once valiant fighters for sound social legis- 
lation, now enjoying a well earned retire- 
ment in their home in Hartsdale, N. Y.: 
“How well we remember the first Survey 
cover—April 3, 1909—reproduced in the 
January 1949 issue; and even before that, 
Mrs. Florence Kelley pinning together her 
notes on pending legislation to get them 
to your forebear, Charities and Commons, 
in time for a blast! All good luck from us 
both. For though out of the running our- 
selves, we appreciate perhaps all the more 
what comes to us by way of print.” 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST MEMBERS OF SURVEY 
Associates and a most understanding and 
positive supporter was that great citizen, 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. His death on April 
19 at the age of seventy-five could have 
been no great surprise to his friends, but 
it is still grievous. His massive frame 
was almost a skeleton and _ his activities 
were cut to a few hours a day, yet still he 
stepped out with courage undimmed, his 
personality as dominant as in youth, ever 
alert and magnetic. The Zionist dream lay 
perhaps closer to his heart than any other 
cause, but he was a man of universal en- 
thusiasms and sympathies. In his home city 
of New York and in national affairs he 
was a personal force almost unequaled in 
behalf of enlightenment and honest ad- 
ministration. His loss will be felt by many 
a brave venture for years to come. 


(Continued on page 291) 
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National Film Board 


“ SURVEY 


Dominion Pay For Every Child 


Canada’s vast family allowance plan—both social colossus and political 


dynamite—casts significant shadows across the path of the United States. 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


J ULY THIS YEAR WILL MARK THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
ZY of North America’s most significant experiment in 
the redistribution of income since the invention of the 
income tax. But its setting is not the New Deal inspired 
“welfare state.” Americans interested in the effects of a 
politically-conceived social project costing on a per capita 
basis three fifths as much as they are paying for the 
ERP should turn their eyes north of the border to Canada 
where they can observe a program loaded with enormous 
implications for the United States, though so far it has 
received little notice here. 

Today, nearly every Canadian child under sixteen re- 
ceives a government allowance of $5 to $8 a month, 
depending on age. And there are no strings attached— 
except for children of school age who must attend school. 
The money in most instances goes to the mother who 
can spend it as she sees fit for her children’s “benefit” in 
the broadest sense of the term. As a result, many chil- 
dren in Canada are warmly clothed for the first time 
in their lives; others are eating bigger breakfasts than 
formerly; still others are being initiated into the cultural 
world by way of music and dancing lessons. 

Allowance checks averaging $13.25 a month go to some 
1,700,000 families for the benefit of 3,900,000 children. 
All children are eligible except those in families living 
in Canada less than three years and those whose only 
guardian is an institution. Allowances are computed for 
each of the first four children in a family at the following 
rates: under 6 years of age, $5 a month; between 6 and 
10, $6; between 10 and 13, $7; between 13 and 16, $8. 
Smaller amounts are paid to each child beyond the fourth. 

Spot surveys in Saskatchewan, the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec indicate that the money actually goes largely 
for the children’s clothing, food, and dental care, in the 
order named. Such studies, to be sure, depend on the 
word of the mother; and even the most starry-eyed 
idealist will recognize in this a possibility of error. 

More reliable, perhaps, are reports of storekeepers who 
tell of the rise in sales of children’s clothing in periods 
corresponding with the delivery of family allowance 
checks. There are also the thousands of letters of grati- 
tude that pour into the regional offices of the Division 
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of Family Allowances containing intimate details of what 
the allowance has meant, such as: 

“Johnny has his first suit of pajamas. I used to make 
them out of flour sacks.” 

“All this winter for the first time we were able to 
buy some fresh vegetables and oranges every week.” 

“To us in this drought area |Saskatchewan| the family 
allowance has been a wonderful thing, enabling the chil- 
dren to have dental care, glasses, clothes, etc... .” 

“René has always wanted music lessons. He is now 
learning to play the Spanish guitar.” 


dhe program costs the nation about $271,000,000 a year 
—relative on a per capita basis to a $3,250,000,000 ex- 
penditure in the United States. And it has no political 
opposition. In fact, two pending amendments increasing 
the cost are slated for unanimous approval. 

This does not mean, however, that all Canadians are 
wholeheartedly in favor of their family allowance pro- 
gram nor even of the principle involved. Popular it is, 
particularly among lower income groups and the social 
workers who see its meaning to these people. But plenty 
of sniping against it can be heard in private conversa- 
tions and in some circles it is even smart to brag about 
having to use the allowance check for this month’s liquor 
bill, Among the snipers might be recognized some of 
the same politicians who publicly express approval. 

One reason is obvious. Tax rates in Canada have been 
reduced three times since the war, but not so far as they 
might have been without the family allowance program. 
Moreover, tax exemptions for children eligible for allow- 
ances have been set at $100 instead of the $300 allowed 
for non-eligible dependents,* so that the well-to-do do 
not reap a double subsidy. In a one-child family with 
an income over $6,000 a child’s eligibility or non-eligibility 
for the allowance makes no appreciable difference. 

No Hawkshaw is needed, however, to detect the reason 
behind the politicians’ public love of the family allow- 
ance system. In Canada as elsewhere, it would be political 
suicide to oppose a program putting money into the 


* Exemptions are to be changed to $150 and $400 on the 1949 return. 


pockets of the majority of the nation’s families. More- 
over, the program from the beginning has had the strong 
support of the French Canadians, a powerful minority 
representing one third of the nation’s population and con- 
stantly wooed by all political parties. 

Its genesis is interesting. Unlike most social programs 
it came into being almost spontaneously, with hardly 
any background of educational effort. Its political 
birth came in 1943 when the world was still at war and 
looking forward to a bright new postwar world. Sir 
William Beveridge in Great Britain had attracted world- 
wide attention with his “cradle to the grave” security 
blueprint—now largely in effect. The National Resources 
Board in the United States had produced recommenda- 
tions for social improvements which many persons then 
thought might be near at hand. Social security was the 
watchword of the day. But Canada had no over-all pro- 
posal. 

Almost in desperation Mackenzie King’s Liberal goy- 
ernmeat turned for a program to a staff member of the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, Leonard C. 
Marsh, who had long been urging a social security study. 
Dr. Marsh called on a group of fellow social workers 
and political economists to help him draft a “Beveridge” 
Report for Canada. It was finished in three weeks time. 


Ve MarsH REPORT HAD MANY FACETS, INCLUDING AMONG 
others proposals for compulsory health insurance, old 
age retirement benefits based on a contributory system, 
and children’s allowances payable from tax revenue. But 
constitutional difficulties involving delicate federal-provin- 
cial relationships stood as high barriers in the way of 
most of the recommendations. However, there would be 
no infringement on provincial rights in the case of chil- 
dren’s allowances involving no insurance contribution 
nor direct social services. The administration seized on 
them as a “must” in its legislative program. 

Cries of “baby bonuses,” “diaper dole” and other derog- 
atory epithets came from within and out of Parliament. 
But when it came to a vote in the summer of 1944, the 
measure passed unanimously in both houses with only 
one member abstaining. 

The political expediency which gave the family allow- 
ance system free sailing through legislative seas consti- 
tutes neither an endorsement nor a reflection on_ its 
soundness. Dr. Marsh has described children’s allowances 
as the “key to consistency in social security,” while Sir 
* William Beveridge has also accorded them a cornerstone 
position. Says the Marsh report: 
~ “Children’s needs should be met as a special claim on 
the nation, not merely in periods of unemployment or on 
occasions of distress, but at all times... . 

“Children’s allowances are a clear part of the policy 
of a national minimum—of the direct attack on poverty 
where it is bound up with the strain imposed by a large 
family on a small income. Quite irrespective of whether 
the right parents have the most children, children should 
have an unequivocal place in a social security policy. 
If we are concerned about the quality of parents and their 
children, the proper approach is not to condemn children 
to hardship or inadequate conditions because their parents 
happen to be poor. The child has no choice.” 

This was one of the two major arguments used by 
proponents of the plan. The second, deriving from an 
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economic rather than a social philosophy, conceived of 
the family allowance system as a fiseal policy. By putting | 
income into the hands of the most needy elements of the - 
population, it was argued, the family allowances would | 
keep up a demand for consumers’ goods and thus ward | 
off an expected postwar depression. Backed by an €Co- 
nomic “brain trust” in the Bank of Canada, this point of 
view carried considerable weight with both the govern- 
ment and Parliament. 


ale CHIEF OPPOSITION TO THE FAMILY ALLOWANCE BILL 
came from Ontario, center of Progressive-Conservatives 
who looked at the measure through different social and 
economic philosophies. Their main fears seemed to focus 
on its possible effect in encouraging reproduction among 
the “less stable elements of the population.” No names 
were used, but the French-Canadian families of Quebec 
are notoriously large. The “stable” (Anglo-Saxons of 
Ontario?) would be subsidizing the “profligate” (or 
poor). The opponents of the bill also dug out the age-old 
argument against every new social measure: that these 
$5 to $8 monthly allowances per child would create 
shiftlessness in parents and consequent refusal to work. 

A further protest arose in regard to fiscal discrimina- 
tion against Ontario. This richest province in Canada, 
it was pointed out, would pay for a greater percentage 
of the program than it would receive—and the implica- 
tion was that the difference would go to Quebec. 

While most Canadian social workers favored the bill, 
a few were bitterly against it, notably Charlotte Whitton, 
former director of the Canadian Welfare Council. Dr. 
Whitton saw in the heavy cost of family allowances a 
threat to other services. Its purposes, she felt, 
could be achieved more cheaply through a diversified 
system of dominion-provincial aid provided on a needs 
test basis. A Progressive - Conservative politically, she 
maintained that provincial autonomy would be endan- 
gered by the adoption of another federally administered 
program. Along with some other critics, she also ex- 
pressed disapproval of the confusion of social and fiscal 
incentives in the family allowance proposal, which one 
of her sympathizers called “a bastard measure halfway 
between fiscal and social policy and conceived in political 
necessity.” 

Among early protests against the program was the 
voice of organized labor, which at first fought the measure 
as an effort to hold down wages. Some grounds for this 
view had been given in a report of a committee set up 
by the National War Labour Board to study the advisa- 
bility of unfreezing substandard wages. When the com- 
mittee recommended family allowances as “a possible 
alternative,” labor bristled, and both large organized 
groups—the Canadian Congress of Labour and the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour—passed resolutions against it. 

The situation is different today with the family allow- 
ance program enthusiastically favored by organized labor 
as well as publicly supported by its former political op- 
ponents. Labor’s antagonism began to break down when 
the news came that British trade union groups had come 
out for family allowances as a possible guarantee that 
“during industrial conflicts the workers’ children will be 
removed from the firing line.” Soon thereafter the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour adopted a resolution “approving 
the principle of family allowances” and providing that 
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“its application . . . be watched so that it might not 
become an impediment towards an adequate standard of 
living.” 

This lukewarm approval gradually turned to enthusi- 
asm when the postwar years made it evident that family 
allowances were not to stand in the way of increased 
wages. Only once were they made an issue in collective 
bargaining, and the result established a precedent that 
has not since been questioned. The situation arose in 
negotiations between a union of packinghouse workers 
and a trade association of meat-packers. When union 
officials maintained that the association’s wage offer was 
insufficient to sustain a decent standard of living, the 
packers countered with the argument that family allow- 
ances supplementing the wages brought family incomes 
to adequate levels. The arbitrator threw the packers’ 
argument out on the grounds that consideration of allow- 
ances as a substitution for wages was contrary to the 
purposes of the Family Allowances Act. 

Less than five years of experience can hardly provide 
positive proof of the social and economic trends pro- 
duced by any program, particularly when the conse- 
quences are inextricably tangled with the effects of de- 
mobilization and a postwar boom. A few straws in the 
wind, however, seem to indicate that some of the early 
fears about family allowances were ill-founded. For 
instance, vital statistics for the whole of Canada from 
1945 through 1948 show a steady increase in the numbers 
of families with one to five children, a comparative sta- 
bility in the numbers of families with six or seven chil- 
dren, a definite decrease in the numbers of families with 
eight or more children. Since the population as a whole 
has been steadily increasing throughout the entire period, 
the proportion of families with more than five children 
has obviously declined. 

No one can say whether these figures have anything 
to do with family allowances, but they are interesting 
in the face of predictions that the allowances would in- 
duce larger and larger families. They may also throw 
light on the Marsh report’s sociological observation that 
families tend to decrease in size with the improvement 
of economic conditions. 


i SUGGESTION THAT ANGLO-SAXON ONTARIO WOULD BE 
donating funds to French Quebec was statistically dis- 
proved even before the Family Allowances Act went into 

effect. True, Ontario produces nearly 47 percent of 

federal tax revenues and gets only 29 percent of the 

expenditures for family allowances. But Quebec also 
pays out more than she takes in, though with less of a 
proportionate discrepancy, for the French-Canadian prov- 
ince produces 34 percent of the tax revenues and benefits 
from 33 percent of the allowance money. Actually the 
subsidized regions are the drought areas of the western 
prairies and the economically depressed Maritime Prov- 
_inces of the east. 

One glaring error that might redden the faces of the 
initiators of the family allowance program was their 

ersuasive assumption that a move to block deflation 
would be needed in the immediate postwar years. When 
a boom appeared instead of a depression, the allowance 
“money going into the pockets of 1,700,000 families un- 

doubtedly served as an additional spur to climbing prices. 

But how much inflation can be attributed to the allow- 

ances and how much to other causes, it is impossible to 
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compute. Certainly, Canada’s neighbor to the south, with 
no family allowance program, has experienced an even 
greater inflationary spiral. : 

At least the allowances can be credited with helping 
many families bridge a widened gap between income 
and cost of living. Even before the price increases of the 
past three years a standard health and decency budget 
prepared by the Toronto Welfare Council came to $34.75 
a week for a family of five. At that time 65 percent of 
the male heads of families in urban areas earned 20 per- 
cent less than this budget figure. Family allowances in 
Canada average $13.25 a month, enough at least to boost 
these incomes 10 percent nearer to the five family cost 
of living figure. 

Though Canadian social workers are full of stories 
about families who have bought shoes, milk or eggs for 
their children only because of their allowances, the pur- 
pose of the program is not 
to meet minimum needs but 
to raise living standards. This 
has been emphasized by the 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare which 
has requested provincial and 
local welfare departments not 
to take family allowances into 
account in computing moth- 
ers’ assistance or other relief 
payments. Cooperation on 
this score, however, is spotty, 
as the assistance programs are 
the responsibility of provin- 
cial and local authorities. 

The effectiveness of the family allowance program as 
an anti-depression measure has yet to be tested. But 
George F. Davidson, Canada’s Deputy Minister for 
Health and Welfare in charge of welfare, holds great 
hope for the economic cushioning effects of this and 
other national programs, including unemployment in- 
surance and farm aid measures. 

These programs, however, do not meet all the social 
needs in Canada, where public health and medical care, 
child welfare services, housing, rural electrification and 
assistance to the aged are just as incomplete as elsewhere. 
Herein, perhaps, lies one of the most convincing argu- 
ments against family allowances—that their tremendous 
cost might preclude expenditures for needed services. 
Charlotte Whitton, the vehement if nearly solitary 
spokesman for this view, maintains that the $271,000,000 
yearly expenditure could be used to better advantage on 
a controlled social program of services and assistance. 

The fact that Parliament has not seen fit to implement 
any of the other recommendations of the Marsh report 
in the six years since its release would seem to indicate 
an unwillingness to dig further into the exchequer for 
social purposes. Additional federal funds, it is true, have 
been made available for health grants to the provinces 
and for increased assistance to the aged. Canada’s federal 
government, in fact, spends almost three times as much 
per capita on health grants as the United States govern- 
ment. But agitation for grants to the provinces for old 
age and survivors insurance, medical insurance, public 
housing, child welfare services, and school lunches, have 
met with no response so far. 

Most Canadian social workers, the very persons most 
eager to see their country expand its health and welfare 
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services, defend the family allowance program against 
the charge that it deters social advance. Among them 1s 
Harry M. Cassidy, director of the Toronto School of So- 
cial Work. He maintains that only after long years of 
educational groundwork could all the services needed in 
a comprehensive program be “sold” to Parliament at the 
value of $271,000,000 a year. The choice of whether to 
use the money for family allowances or a “controlled so- 
cial program,” he points out, has never been offered, for 
Parliament only made the funds available as a means 
of redistributing income to make up for inadequacies in 
the wage structure. 

Social workers such as Dr. Cassidy and George David- 
son, the deputy minister of welfare, are intrigued with 
the family allowance program because it accomplishes its 
purpose—raising incomes of the most hard-pressed groups 
—without any suggestion of stigma on those who benefit. 

The central social problem in any country in Dr. 
Davidson’s view is to insure proper care for its children— 
the nation’s only hope for the future. The entire country, 
he feels, should share in the responsibility for their well- 
being. In Canada four fifths of the children under six- 
teen are dependent on one fifth of the wage earners. Fam- 
ily allowances help spread this responsibility. 

To the objection that the family allowance money 
might more effectively be spent on social services, Dr. 
Davidson replies: 

“The Number One child welfare agency in Canada is 
the mother of the Canadian child. Where there are ex- 
ceptions let the social agencies come in.” 

Abuses of the program occur, of course, usually re- 
ported by a neighbor, school teacher, or other concerned 
person. The Family Allowance Division has arrange- 
ments with provincial welfare departments and private 
social agencies for investigation of such reports. In the 
year ending March 31, 1948, only 554 of the 1,580 com- 
plaints of allowance misuse were found to have validity. 
In these instances the payee on the allowance check was 
changed either to another person in the family or to some 
third party, often a social agency. 

Sometimes mothers write in to ask how the allowance 
may be spent: “May I buy a cow?” “May I put a roof 
on our house?” 

The Division has no control over spending, except in 
instances of child neglect, but it encourages a broad view 
of children’s needs. After all, the replacing of a leaky 
roof would be advantageous to all the children in the 
family as well: as to the parents, and so would the pur- 


chase of a cow. Even a Spanish guitar might fill a real 
need in a child’s life. 


A SALUTARY BY-PRODUCT OF THE PROGRAM UNDOUBTEDLY 
is improvement of school attendance. Here again, it is 
impossible to tell how much is attributable to the allow- 
ances and how much to other factors, particularly general 
prosperity. When families are not living a hand to mouth 
existence they can buy the clothes the children need for 
school, and thev are not apt to press for supplementary 
income from children old enough to leave school with 
working papers. Furthermore, when they know their 
government allowance will be cut off if the children are 
not in school they make an effort to keep them there. 
Predictions that family allowances would discourage 
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work in general apparently have not been realized. 
Stories, of course, abound about individuals who go fish- 
ing or on benders the day atter allowance thecks arrive. 
Where they can be traced to allowance misuse, proper 
measures are taken. But evidence that any inaustry 1s 
suffering from a lack of workers because of the program 
has not been forthcoming. Recently a Washington poli- 
tician blamed the high cost of paper in the United States 
on the woodsmen of Quebec who work, he said, only 
intermittently because of the family allowances. His re- 
mark aroused immediate indignation among Canadian 
pulpwood manufacturers, who brought forth figures 
showing that during the past year the industry produced 
more pulpwood with more manpower than ever before. 


F AMILY ALLOWANCES ARE NOT UNIQUE WITH CANADA BY 
any means, nor are they a postwar innovation. Altogether, 
thirty-nine countries have passed legislation providing for 
them. New Zealand has had a family allowance program 
for twenty years. 

In France it has long been a custom for employers to 
issue family allowances as a supplement to wages. Even 
in the United States the theory that income should bear 
some relationship to responsibility for dependents has 
been recognized for at least part of the population: in our 
income tax structure; in our social security benefits; in 
the armed services’ dependents’ allotments; and in the 
dependents’ allowances made to GI students. But the 
great numbers of persons with low incomes receive no 
special consideration for their family responsibilities. 

Even the most enthusiastic supporters of Canada’s fam- 
ily allowance program have suggestions for improving it. 
Two are embodied in the amendments now before Par- 
liament. One would lower the residence requirement 
from three years to one, and thus admit to eligibility 
some 30,000 recent child immigrants. The other would 
eliminate the present deductions in allowances of chil- 
dren beyond the fourth in the family—originally a con-. 
cession to those who resented “subsidizing” large families. 

Other suggestions for change are matters of personal 
opinion and depend largely on the advocate’s personal 
philosophy. Bessie Touzell, associate director of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, would eliminate all investiga- 
tions for abuse. Says she: “We do not look into the 
morals of persons with income tax exemptions.” 

Dr. Cassidy, on the other hand, suggests that the al-- 
lowances start with the second rather than the first child, 
as in the British system. He points out that this would 
free about half the money for other uses as about half 
the children in pay are lone or first children. The freed 
money could be used in part for allowances for succeed- 
ing children more nearly approaching maintenance costs, 
and in part for supplementary child welfare services. Dr. 
Cassidy also believes that family allowances should be 
made subject to the income tax just as any other income. 

No matter what their opinion, Canadians are agreed 
that in their country family allowances are here to stav. 
Charlotte Whitton, the system’s great opponent, at least 
has the practically unanimous support of the politically 
sophisticated when she says: “Whatever the merits or 
demerits of the family allowance program, no political 
party would any more jar it than they would a case of 
dynamite.” 
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Senator Frank P. Graham 


Homespun personality and unflinching character of surprise appointee have 


stood up for badgered humanity all the way from Chapel Hill to Indonesia 


JACK RILEY 


Se AFTER Frank PorrerR GRAHAM WAS INSTALLED AS 

president of the University of North Carolina, a 
country woman selling butter and eggs was greeted at the 
door of the president’s home one morning by a pleasant 

_ Stranger who introduced himself but whose name did not 
impress her. 

He invited her into the living room and sat with her 
for a time. After selling her eggs and leaving, the wo- 
man discovered that she had been chatting with the uni- 
versity’s new president. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, “he was as sweet and common 
a man as I ever met.” 

That is the manner of man Frank Graham’s acquaint- 
ances find him to be. The appraisal was true when he 
took over the presidency of the university nineteen years 

ago, and it will be no less true as he sits in the United 
States Senate. 

A Republican colleague, Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
has described Graham to the Senate already as “one of 
the most Christ-like men I have every known.” 

Even his best friends, however, do not delude them- 
selves that Morse’s opinion is universally held. Friendly 
as a stray pup, Graham nevertheless has precipitated prob- 
ably more bitter fights than any public figure in the 
South. It came as a distinct surprise to friends and foes 
alike that North Carolina’s unpredictable Governor W. 
Kerr Scott should choose the scrappy little fighter to fill 
the Senate seat left vacant at the death of J. Melville 
Broughton. 

Graham offers sharp physical and philosophical con- 
trast to tall, long-haired, frock-coated Clyde Roark Hoey, 
North Carolina’s other Senator. The junior Senator 
stands five feet, six inches tall in his shoes and never 
weighed more than 145 pounds. At sixty-two his hair 
is thinning on top, but heavy black brows shade twinkling 
blue-gray eyes that flash or grow thoughtful with chang- 
ing moods. Ever serious and weighing his words for 
truth and right, Graham speaks without dramatics, yet 
with appeal. 

“T never thought I’d live to see the hand of the Lord in 
North Carolina politics,’ exclaimed one woman when 
she heard of his appointment. 

Pausing to catch its breath, however, the South need 
not fear, nor the North expect, that the new liberal will 
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rush headlong off the reservation. New in politics, he 
holds himself accountable to no authority save his own 
conscience. Pro-labor long since, he nurtured “mainte- 
nance of membership” for unions and coined the philoso- 
phy that “whites and Negroes are entitled to the same 
wages for the same work.” Yet John L. Lewis never 
pushed him around. 


OR CIVIL RIGHTS, HE HAS OPPOSED THE POLL TAX, FAVORED 
anti-lynching legislation, advocated “equal rights for 
qualified Negroes to vote in both primaries and general 
elections.” For labor, he has favored “a more decent 
minimum wage,” more “equal job opportunities for all 
the people,” and the “freedom and rights of self-organi- 
zation of people and their equality in our economic struc- 
ture.” On foreign policy, he has favored the Marshall 
Plan “from the beginning” and is disposed to give “sym- 
pathetic consideration” to ratification of the North 
Atlantic treaty. Although his report on Indonesia, where 
he represented the “good offices” of the United Nations, 
was sharply critical of the Dutch, he has opposed cutting 
off ECA help to the Netherlands. 

The Senate will learn that Graham has not endorsed 
the Truman civil rights platform in toto. As a member 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights, the new 
Senator signed and helped to write a minority report de- 
claring the best way “ultimately to end segregation” 1s 
through education and religious teaching. 

In the unspectacular and often thankless role of arbiter, 
he has served two Presidents in one compromise after 
another, helping labor and management to smooth their 
differences and traveling to Indonesia to achieve a tem- 
porary truce between Dutch troops and republican rebels. 

With such a background, it is conceivable that he may 
possibly represent a means of resolving the differences 
between the South and the President. 

If he succeeds, no minority need fear that Graham will 
desert them. In fact, his greatest trouble appears to be 
that he so often is found on the unpopular side. 

His detractors yell that so-called “Communist Front” 
organizations have used Graham’s name, and that of the 
university, for their own prestige. Always a champion 
of the oppressed, Graham is unlikely ever to sacrifice the 
benefits he may gain for a wronged party to block the 
small gains that may accrue at the same time to an unde- 
serving party. In fact, in his simple reasoning, he has 
made capital of the very accusations hurled against him. 

During the 1936 presidential campaign, James W. 
Ford, a Negro and Communist candidate for vice-presi- 
dent, visited Durham, N. C., and ate dinner in a restau- 
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rant with Franklin Carl Erickson, a professor of English 
at the University of North Carolina. A committee of 
outraged trustees faced Graham to demand that he fire 
Erickson. His answer was forthrightly characteristic: 

“If Professor Erickson has to go on a charge of eating 
with another human being, then I will have to go first.” 

Great administrative problems never weighed upon the 
president so heavily as oppression of a single individual; 
and once he became aware of a wrong to professor or 
student, he was tireless until justice had been done. As 
intellectual, educator, labor peacemaker and international 
mediator, Dr. Graham presents a personality both com- 
plex and simple, complex in its capabilities but simple in 
its dominant faith in human beings. He has achieved 
unquestioned success through a single simple approach: 
the belief that all people, everywhere, are “just folks.” 

Batavian rebels quarreling with Dutchmen impressed 
Graham as fundamentally similar to a Negro dining 
with a white professor or an industrial worker seeking 
to lift his voice against the awesome spectacle of a 
national oil combine. He has dealt with all alike and 
used simple language that all understood. 

Such an approach has been at once disarming and 
disturbing to various elements. There has been hatred 
toward him, undoubtedly, from the high and mighty. 
Textile industrialists bridled when he supported labor. 

Criticism almost always could be traced to his advocacy 
of unpopular people rather than to any radical theory he 
has espoused. He has fought to protect the civil rights 
of labor agitators and sharecroppers and people who be- 
lieve in things as repulsive to North Carolina as agnosti- 
cism, pacifism, and the political, economic, or social 
equality of Negroes. 


[Noe THOSE WHO KNOW HIM, THERE IS NO INDIFFERENT 
appraisal. Either they love him or they hate him. 
Graham has spread awe among many important person- 
ages while leaving the little people completely at ease in 
his presence. 

One who loves him and cannot prevent that affection 
from coloring his comment is Gerald W. Johnson, the 
editor and biographer and a Tar Heel native. Johnson 
once said, “Frank. Graham does harbor one idea that is 
radical in the extreme, so radical that it would make him 
conspicuous in Moscow, not to mention North Carolina. 
That is the idea that the Sermon on the Mount is sound 
social and economic doctrine.” 

This is traceable perhaps to his Scots Presbyterian up- 
bringing by a father, Dr. Alexander Graham, who 
achieved his own reputation as the founder of the graded 
school system in North Carolina. Also traceable, perhaps, 
to this Highlander descent is that virtue which counted 
most when the university called on Frank Graham for 
help during the darkest days of the depression.‘ Graham 
has a way of talking people into giving money. 

His sister once said that Frank—a sure mark for the 
panhandler—wouldn’t have a dime if he didn’t take his 
paycheck home to his wife. He sought money, not for 
himself, but for the institution in which he had received 
his own training and over which a cousin, Edward Kid- 


der Graham, had presided before him. 
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The university called on Frank Graham to raise 
money while Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase (now New 
York University’s chancellor) was president. Graham 
canvassed every one of the hundred counties in the state, 
pleading with his people not to sacrifice a century’s ad- 
vance for a transitory depression. 

Textile men who had crashed long ahead of the stock 
market and ragged farmers deep in personal woes dug 
into their pockets for Graham and came up with. money 
they never suspected they could spare. He carried back 
$5,500,000 to his sagging university. 

Things were scarcely better when he took over as 
president. He watched the funds from home dry up, 
and shed tears as students packed their bags and left. 

Again he took the road, this time seeking to supple- 
ment the Student Loan Fund in order to help his boys 
hang on. 

Many a successful business man in North Carolina 
today thanks God that Frank Graham got him by the 
collar in the Thirties and refused to let him leave the 
university before he acquired a degree. There was no 
promise of work back home for those who turned away. 
Some found it rough after they were graduated. A few 
still are repaying student loans they received in the 
Thirties. The paltry fund which Graham built up now 
counts a working capital of a quarter of a million dollars. 

Today the scarcity is not money but housing. Here 
again Graham pitched in with characteristic vigor. He 
threw open the spacious presidential home for students 
until they could find quarters elsewhere. He usually 
managed to locate them. As many as ten students were 
living at the president’s home most of the time—free of 
charge. Some were accused of being deliberate dead- 
beats, but Graham was too busy to take note of that. 

His quest for funds for the consolidated schools took 
him biennially before the General Assembly, a tradition- 
ally conservative body. Always he asked more than he 
got. Session by session, however, Graham inched the 
university up the financial ladder. Less than a year ago, 
the same man who appointed him to the Senate this 
year as governor was hooting at the huge permanent im- 
provement project Graham submitted to the advisory 
budget commission. Graham felt the need of gaining 
his recommendations so keenly that he published them in 
eighty-six closely printed pages. Whether immediately 
successful or not, his report meant another peg’ in his 
relentless building for the institution. 


ele CONSUMING INTEREST IS PEOPLE IN THE TRUEST SENSE. 
No occasion is so important and no appointment so 
pressing that Graham has not the time to stop and get 
acquainted with some individual who catches his eye. 
Invariably, when his car stops, friends and the idly curi- 
ous knot around him on the street. He loves it and 
lingers. Impatient companions shrug and comment, “Oh. 
well, at least there are new recruits for the university.” 

When Graham was named to the Senate, officials pre 
dicted that no such political greenhorn could possibly be 
reelected in 1950, when the interim appointment expires. 
One campaigner, however, noted that practically every 
graduate of the university would volunteer as a cam: 
paign committeeman himself to see that the little giant 
from Chapel Hill was elected. 
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Thousands of those men re- 
member Graham for some per- 
sonal and lasting impression at 
Chapel Hill. His Sunday even- 
ing open house became a tradi- 
tion. During government as- 
signments in Washington, he 
usually flew back to Chapel Hill 
to avoid interrupting the weekly 
routine. Students were welcome 
and talked about anything they 
chose. Graham was at his best 
here. He singled out the shy. 
He has a way of shaking hands 
and holding your hand firmly 
in both his. He hangs onto that 
hand until he has made an in- 
delible impression. He speaks 
softly and no student could 
escape a feeling that this child- 
less man was speaking to him 
as a father. 

He has the same way with 
an audience. With neither the 
stature nor flare of an orator, 
Graham nevertheless achieves 
effects a platform artist might 
pray for. Speaking quietly, some- 
times falteringly, he has brought 
tears to the toughest students. 

Graham never forgot a stu- 

dent he met, and students didn’t 
forget him, particularly those 
who had found him at their side in time of trouble. 

One year, long before Pearl Harbor, a Japanese stu- 
dent had overstayed his visa and the university president 
discovered him lodged in the Raleigh jail on order of the 

immigration authorities. 

Dr. Graham telephoned and was referred to the district 

office at Wilmington, which passed him on to Wash- 
ington. Immigration authorities there referred him to 
the Department of Labor, which advised him that only 
the Secretary of Labor had authority. In a matter of 
minutes he had telephoned Secretary of Labor William 
_N. Doak, who agreed to release the Japanese on Graham’s 
responsibility. The university president himself came to 
Raleigh and went with the U. S. marshal to open the 
student’s cell. 

Later, the marshal, surprised by the educator’s short 
stature, commented: “Why, is that Dr. Graham? He 
don’t look like much. But I’ll declare, he did have more 

big shots by the short hair quicker than any man I ever 
i heard of.” 

To Graham the incident was merely the removal of one 
of his students wrongfully jailed. Another day it might 
be a professor needing defense before howling reaction- 
aries or simply a freshman seeking directions. 

Bareheaded and careless in his appearance, Graham 
hardly impressed visitors as the top executive. A car- 

load of strangers once yelled at him as he emerged 
from his office building and asked directions to a profes- 
sor’s home. “Maybe I’d better show you,” he. said, 
hopping on the running board of the car. When the car 
reached the proper address, Graham walked back to his 
office. The professor whom the strangers were visiting 
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Frank Porter Graham at the presidential desk he leaves after 19 years 


asked, “Why did you bring Frank Graham around 
here?” and their mouths fell open in astonishment that 
their guide had been the president. 

Even today he stops to join sandlot ball games around 
the village. Once after Graham had. peeled off his coat 
and played with a team for a while, a freshman turned to 
another player and said, “That’s a swell little jigger. 
Wonder who he is?” 

When consolidation of the three tax-supported colleges 
in North Carolina was proposed by the late Governor O. 
Max Gardner, who picked Graham for his job, an im- 
mediate howl went up from partisans of all three, each 
fearing some reduction in the process. Graham stood 
against these protestants as firmly as he opposed the “ex- 
perts” who urged physical consolidation. 


\ \ ITH A GIFT FOR INSTANT AND LASTING FRIENDSHIPS, HE 
called upon the heads of the nation’s leading universities 
for advice and assistance. In short order he had the 
presidents of Harvard, University of Chicago, New York 
University and others devoting hours of their time to 
solving problems of the University of North Carolina. 

Not all his battles have been victorious. He was sound- 
ly defeated in his fight to end subsidization of athletes 
and to hold down coaches’ salaries. During the war he 
was criticized for spending too much time away from the 
campus as a member of the War Labor Board. When 
trustees complained, the student newspaper polled the 
campus and found 95 percent of the students and faculty 
behind him. 


His achievements at the university brought presidential 
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attention to his talent for compromise. President Roose- 
velt named him successively as vice-president of the NRA 
Consumers Board, chairman of the National Advisory 
Council to the Cabinet Committee on Economic Security, 
member of the President’s Committee on Education, vice- 
chairman of the National Defense Mediation Board and 
member of the War Labor Board, a post he retained until 
194. 

President Truman asked him to settle an oil industry 
dispute, to aid in drafting the civil rights program, and to 
represent the United States in arranging a peace in 
Indonesia. 


Ges DID NOT GO THE WHOLE WAY WITH THE CIVIL 
rights committee. When the group proposed to condi- 
tion federal grants-in-aid upon non-segregation he balked, 
writing : 

“A minority of the Committee favors the elimination 
of segregation as an ultimate goal but opposes the im- 
position of a federal sanction. It believes that federal 
aid to the states for education, health, research and other 
public benefits should be granted provided that the states 
do not discriminate in the distribution of the funds. It 
dissents, however, from the majority’s recommendation 
that the abolition of segregation be made a requirement, 
until the people of the states involved have themselves 
abolished the provisions in their state constitutions and 
laws which now require segregation.” 

The remainder of his dissent is as follows: 

“Some members are against the non-segregation require- 
ment in educational grants on the ground that it repre- 
sents federal control over education. They feel, moreover, 
that the best way ultimately to end segregation is to 
raise the educational level of the people in the states 
affected; and to inculcate both the teachings of religion 
regarding human brotherhood and the ideals of our 
democracy regarding freedom and equality as a more 
solid basis for genuine and lasting acceptance by the 
peoples of the states.” 

Graham as a student attended Carolina and Columbia, 
where he took an M.A. He also studied law, though he 
never practiced. In school he worked so hard his eyes 
twice failed him. He played baseball; and when the foot- 
ball coach ran him and other lightweights off the field, 
he organized the “runts” into a team. He challenged 
the dumfounded coach and succeeded in beating the 
third string, then the second string and finally the varsity 
football team. During World War I, he reached the rank 
of first lieutenant as the runtiest Marine in the corps and 
encountered no more danger than an_ unscheduled 
jump from a Marine observation balloon. 

He settled at Chapel Hill after the war as assistant 
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history professor and dean of students. He did graduate 
work at the University of Chicago in 1922 and workec 
with the Brookings Institution, the London School o: 
Economics, and the League of Nations at Geneva. 

For years Graham has acted as progressive whip ove! 
a traditionally reactionary legislature. His continual ples 
for University growth has helped counterbalance con 
servatism, and a new generation of lawmakers includes 
many who caught his spirit while students at Chape. 
Hill. In the face of -critics, he was advised by friends 
to keep his nose in books and out of politics. Thinking 
back, he reckons his extracurricular activities began with 
service on the Council for Public Welfare, which draftec 
the North Carolina Workman’s Compensation Act. Later 
he spoke out in upholding labor’s right to organize and 
bargain collectively, sponsored measures to limit hours of 
women workers, and fought to strengthen compulsory 
school attendance. In subsequent missions for President 
Roosevelt, he gained a reputation as labor’s advocate, but 
in the “captive mines” case he ruled that John L. Lewis 
demands that all miners join his UMW deprived the 
minority of miners of their right to work as they wished. 

Graham drives himself relentlessly, sees people all day 
and works long after midnight. He works under nerve 
shattering travel conditions and sleeps like a baby in 
brief cat naps. He gives little thought to making money 
or to his personal needs. He neither drinks nor smokes 
and never learned to drive a car. He never planted a 
green thing or pursued other hobbies considered normal. 
He waited until he was forty-five to marry, then to 
Marian Drane, school teacher and daughter of an Epis- 
copal rector. She serves as a sort of stabilizer, shielding 
him from as many imposters as possible, and her endur- 
ance is fabulous. 

Once he brought home two hundred guests without 
warning. She got busy and telephoned all her friends 
and they pooled the contents of their refrigerators to as- 
semble enough food for the guests. 

Graham pays little heed to social details. Paul Green, 
the poet and playright, likens him to Sir Galahad, who 
forsook pleasure for his quest of the Holy Grail. 


De ROOTED IN HIS NATIVE STATE, GRAHAM HAS 
become an almost inseparable part of the university. Por- 
traits of former university presidents and state patriots— 
some of them his kinsmen—lined his office walls; and his 
windows overlooked the old well, campus landmark to all 
who know the university. Here scores of students ac- 
costed him after his appointment with two remarks, 
always in the same order: “I hate to see you leave, but 
I am happy the honor came to you.” 

Bidding farewell, he said, “It is the most difficult de- 
cision of my life to leave the institution and the people 
who have been part of my life for more than forty years.” 
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Am a School Teacher’s Wife” 


‘|e TIME HAS COME WHEN I AM READY TO ENCOURAGE 
and urge my husband to join the 350,000 teachers 
who have left the profession since 1940. And there are 
thousands like us—many not so well off and some better 
off—but all standing at this same crossroads of decision. 
Overloaded and underpaid for years, economic pressure 
is forcing teachers to leave the field for which they are 
trained, the work they love to do. And as more and 
more teachers turn to merchandising, radio, real estate, 
the building trades, what of the schools? 

Twenty years ago, with college several years behind 
him, my husband came to teach in the high school in 
this prosperous eastern community. He had a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from a large midwestern university, the 
extra credits in Education needed for a permanent teach- 
ing certificate, and two years experience. The beginning 
salary was $2,000. 

A good teacher would consider it presumptuous to rate 
his own success. And after all, what is success in teach- 
ing? In this particular case, there have been letters from 
boys in the service with heart-warming fragments of ap- 
preciation, occasional confidences of his students, now and 
then a parent’s expression of regard. There are the care- 
fully worded sentences of praise on the Supervising Prin- 
cipal’s memorandum sheets and those of the state Evalu- 
ating Committee. Also, there are the townspeople who 
frequently seek his advice on some problem related to the 
subject he teaches. All of these added together indicate 
that this man is an excellent teacher and a good citizen. 

But the years along the way have been lean, most of 
them. Summer after summer, during the unsalaried 
months of July and August we were forced to borrow 
money, which meant a debt to be paid off the following 
winter. The public usually refers to the summer interim 
as “the privilege of a long vacation of 12 to 14 weeks.” 
But this privilege is not a monopoly of the teaching pro- 
fession. Others can avail themselves of it if they are will- 
ing to take it without pay. 

It was not until my husband decided to capitalize on 
his ability as a tennis player that things began to ease up 
for us financially. Incidentally, this part time career as 
a tennis professional yielded more recognition, more pres- 
tige, and much more financial return per man hour spent 
at it than school teaching ever has. 


Y HUSBAND NOW RECEIVES $4,435 A YEAR; WITH 
withholding tax, pension, and annuity fund deductions 
the take-home pay is $3,790. Not very far for a man 
with ability, training, ambition and a Master’s degree to 
have climbed in 20 years, is it? Nor can he hope to climb 
much farther in the 15 years remaining before retirement. 
This increase from the $2,000 of 20 years ago to $4,435 
today did not come overnight. It has been in effect for 
less than 1/20 of the total number of years spent in this 
school system. The largest raise was granted last year. 
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Until then the increases were as unpredictable as they 
were inadequate. 

One year, perhaps $100, another year nothing—only 
once was there an increase of as much as $200. A yearly 
increase of $100 for 10 months work means a rate of fifty 
cents a day at a time when unskilled laborers in this com- 
munity are receiving $1.50 an hour. 

All these years we have kept our bills paid and man-’ 
aged somehow to appear well shod though never opulent. 
School teachers are expected not to look shabby and not 
to live in a shabby manner, and our self-respect made it 
imperative that we maintain our standards. We live in 
a nice house in a good neighborhood simply because of 
a lucky break nine years ago: to keep reliable tenants the 
landlord reduced the rent. About fifteen years ago we 
purchased, on the installment plan, a refrigerator and an 
electric range, both floor models and therefore marked 
down. In 1938, we bought two reading lamps for $10 
each and a radio phonograph for $84. Otherwise, every 
stick of furniture we possess was either given to us by 
relatives or bought second hand. 

With clothing it has been much the same. We have no 
regular clothes budget. When something is absolutely 
necessary we do without something else, but at least 80 
percent of our clothing has been bought at clearance sales 
and some of it, I am embarrassed to relate, carefully se- 
lected from rummage sales and thrift shops. Because I 
was once a professional shopper, I can recognize quality 
and value and separate good things from gewgaws. I 
do not think we look as though we had been clothed at 
rummage sales and sheltered by auctions but sometimes I 
wonder about that. 


Ney THE TIMES HAVE CAUGHT UP WITH US. No LONGER 
is it a matter of being smart enough to appear well 
dressed, well fed, or well housed on a limited income; it 
is a matter of being clothed, fed, or housed at all. 

This community is not a poor one and salaries are well 
above the national average for teachers. The Board of 
Education is progressive and forward looking but this last 
year they were only partially successful in an attempt (in 
cooperation with the Teachers Association) to offer sal- 
aries high enough to attract or to retain superior teachers. 
It is the average voter who holds the power of decision. 
As long as he classifies an income above $3,000 as “ex- 
cessive” and has little regard for the skill and preparation 
required to be even a moderately good teacher, there is 
little hope of a decent salary scale being put into practice. 

In 15 or 20 years, possibly in 10 years, the value of the 
school teacher may be recognized and the remuneration 
made more realistic. But this will be too late for us. If 
we are to make a change we must do it now. In that 
way, perhaps my husband, who has for 20 years been 
teaching the children of others, may become financially 
able to secure the future education of his own children. 
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Declining Empires 


and American Interests 


What policy—or policies—for us, facing the dilemma between our tradition 
for independence and the plight of allies whose colonies want to go it alone? 


GRAYSON KIRK 


a HE AMERICAN PUBLIC IS BARELY BEGINNING TO 
realize the significance of the present-day im- 
perialism, which is now approaching its denouement.” 
These were the opening words, written nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, of the late Professor Parker T. Moon’s 
widely used book, “Imperialism and World Politics.” To- 
day, this statement is even more true than when it was 
written. Commentators may talk glibly about the col- 
lapse of empires and the withering away of nineteenth 
century imperialism, but the legacy of that imperialism 
continues to be one of the major problems of our gen- 
eration in the field of international politics. 

For America, with its new and far-reaching power and 
responsibilities, this problem is almost as acute in its sig- 
nificance as for those states whose imperial structures are 
now in stages of disintegration. Our policies will affect 
what will be done, and what is done will have its in- 
evitable effect upon us. We cannot escape our involve- 
ment in history. 

No one today needs to be told that many of the great 
world empires of half a century ago are now collapsing 
or are rent by strains of unparalleled tension. The daily 
press is filled with the new growing-pains of India and 
of Burma, the troubles of the Dutch in Indonesia, and 
the growing restiveness of the French populations in 
North Africa. Even as Britain turns to Africa to recoup 
her war-drained finances, the stirrings of discontented 
aspiration are heard there too. European colonies in the 
West Indies exhibit similar symptoms. In a sense, even 
the great convulsive struggle of China basically arises 
from the same situation. 

The United States is tugged at from all directions and 
pushed by internal forces to throw its strength toward 
one interest or another. Our own colonial possession, the 
Philippine Islands, has been given full independence, but 
more than ever before we are denounced as an imperialist 
power in general and wherever, and in some quarters 
this attack is no doubt effective. The western nations 
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—The professor of international relations, 
Columbia University, here discusses one of the 
toughest questions of foreign policy that ever 
refused to be ignored. Professor Kirk is not only 
an author and scholar but was an active official 
participant in the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
and at the writing of the United Nations Charter 
in San Francisco. 
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and the entire world, for that matter, are beginning to 
pay their first installments of the long range costs of 
past empire building. Much of the activity of the United 
Nations has been dictated by these developments. 

The causes for the growing revolt of the dependent 
peoples are many and varied. The formula which ex- 
plains developments in one political unit or one area may 
not apply to others. But we can be sure of one thing: 
no single factor—such as the effect of the war or the in- 
fluence of communist propaganda—will suffice for an 
explanation. The roots of the disturbance lie deep in the 
over-all relationship of the colonial system to a world 
which, within a short space of time, has undergone pro- 
found social, political, economic, and_ technological 
changes. The entire world now is in the midst of a social 
revolution, in the broadest sense of that term, and it 
would be too much to expect the dependent half of the 
world to live quietly and painlessly through it. 


[; WE BEGIN TO LOOK FOR SPECIFIC CAUSES WE SHALL FIND 
them at every turn. Iteis clear, for example, that in many 
regions unrest has been stimulated by the effects of a 
rapid population growth which threatens to outstrip 
available resources for subsistence. In areas where these 
resource potentials are limited, the basis is laid for future 
trouble whenever substantial programs of public health 
are adopted, even from the best of humanitarian motives. 
By sharply reducing the death rate in a population which 
has survived through the centuries only because it has 
maintained a high birth rate to match the high death 
rate, a rapid upsurge of population becomes inevitable. In 
India, for example, the population has grown by more 
than five millions a year for the past decade. 

In the western world where the great nineteenth cen- 
tury upsurges of population occurred as the death rate 
was progressively reduced, counter-balancing influences 
to reduce the birth rate—in the form of the long range 
effects of industrialization—soon began to operate. 

In the predominantly agricultural colonial world, the 
reduction of the death rate has not been offset by in- 
dustrialization and a declining birth rate. The end prod- 
uct is a growing population pressure upon slowly devel- 
oping improvements in the means of subsistence. This 
provides a sure basis for political unrest. 

Another reason for discontent is equally clear. The 
masses of the dependent peoples have become increasingly 
conscious of the superior living standards of the West. 
When a man who lives at the bare level of subsistence 
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begins to- realize that other peoples, whose governments 
control his land, live far better than he does—and that 
this exalted standard is not merely the possession of a 
favored few—he is ripe for revolt. No great amount of 
persuasion will be needed to make him believe that his 
poverty has been deliberately imposed, in order that the 
others may have their luxuries. 


a... NEW AWARENESS OF DIFFERENCES IN LIVING STANDARDS 
has been caused by many things. The rise in general edu- 
cational levels in colonial areas need not be spectacular 
in order to inculcate it. Probably even greater responsi- 
bility must go to the motion pictures, which bring graphic 
evidence of the ways in which other peoples live—or are 
supposed to live. The Hollywood version of life in Amer- 
ica may not seem typical to us, but the dependent peoples 
may have only the pictures to use as a basis for their 
judgment. Also, the new mobility of life, produced by 
hard-surfaced roads, rapid trains and even airplanes has 
had an effect in breaking down the rigid barriers of local 
ignorance. And many dependent peoples have had first 
hand illustrations of the wealth of the West in the largesse 
of its wartime armies as they moved through these ter- 
ritories in their campaigns. 

The old French proverb that “the appetite grows with 
eating” applies to this situation—and with a vengeance. 
The war-produced dislocation of old trade channels had 
its inevitable effect of stimulating some industrial produc- 
tion in hitherto non-industrialized areas. This must have 
had an effect in causing many observing people 
in these areas to conclude that, given a fair chance 
through greater political independence, they, too, 
could begin to produce for themselves the uten- 
sils, tools, and gadgets of western life. In other 
words, there has developed not only a greater 
awareness of living standard differentials, but also 
a growing belief that political emancipation will 
bring in its wake an actual opportunity to achieve 
and enjoy these higher standards. 

Other factors in political and ideological fields 
have made their contribution. The ultimate vic- 
tory gained over Japan has perhaps led us to 
underestimate the irreparable harm which the 
initial Japanese victories dealt to white prestige 
in the Asiatic world. Despite the final outcome, 
the early successes of Japanese arms destroyed, 
once and for all, the myth of western invulner- 
ability. This particular Humpty-Dumpty might 
climb back on the wall, but he would never look 
the same to those who had watched him being 
toppled from it. 

It is a commonplace to say that the growth of 
nationalism was a significant feature of nine- 
teenth century history. It is, perhaps, equally 
commonplace, but nonetheless important, to note 
that the growth of literacy, the spread of educa- 
tion, and the reading of western literature has 
had a cumulative effect upon the educated classes 
of the dependent peoples. It would have been 
the depth of absurdity to have believed that these 
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people could have been exposed to this most potent emo- 
tional intoxicant without succumbing to its lure. Can 
anyone doubt, for example, that the Filipinos and others 
have learned part of their lesson from us? The great 
American nationalistic credo is that by our successful 
struggle for political independence against a foreign op- 
pressor, we created the basis for our quick achievement of 
unparalleled national power—and equally unparalleled 
prosperity for all our people. It would ill become us to 
deny others a belief in the sovereign virtue of a formula 
which we so loudly proclaim. 


oe OF COURSE, THERE IS THE PERVASIVE INFLUENCE 
of communism. Essentially, it has been more a catalytic 
agent than a cause. Fastening itself upon these other 
fundamental developments, it has supplied a technique 
of organization to ambitious leaders and a _politico-eco- 
nomic formula which many people—who have little to 
lose by violent change—will accept as a means of achiev- 
ing economic and political independence from the “im- 
perialist” powers. We must never forget that millions of 
people who have had little or no experience with political 
liberty will easily be led to identify their developing 
nationalistic aspirations with the eradication of local 
economic injustices, the elimination of western imperial- 
ism, and the creation of a “people’s democracy” which 
promises all these things to them. Those who have been 
bred in the traditions of democratic freedom find it hard 
to understand why all other peoples do not share their 
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horror of totalitarianism. The answer is simple—and far 
from reassuring. What we have not possessed, we cannot 
really value. 


ile. PRECEDING PARAGRAPHS HAVE SKETCHED BRIEFLY SOME 
of the influences which, singly or in combination, have 
helped to bring about the present situation. Facing it 
we must ask ourselves: What does it mean, in terms of 
great-power relations? We must also ask what, if any- 
thing, we in the United States can do or should do 
about it. 

Great-power relations tend to fall into patterns of 
temporary equilibrium called the “balance of power.” 
Much derided, it is probably an inescapable condition of 
a world filled with sovereign states of varying degrees 
of power. In the past century there were a number of 
states—all in Europe—whose interrelationships provided 
a system of useful checks and balances, limiting the power 
if not the ambitions, of each individual state. 

Two conditions worked for the system’s success. One 
was the number of states involved. This provided ele- 
ments of uncertainty as to alignments and, thereby, a 
degree of flexibility which was beneficial. The other was 
the existence of overseas lands whose titles could be 
shifted about when it was necessary to relieve strains in 
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Europe. It cannot be denied that the availability 
of these non-European territories was a factor of 
considerable importance. While competition for 
them produced tensions, their number and avail- 
ability often provided a means of relief from 
tension. 

If we assume, as assuredly we must, that world 
peace in the prospective future will continue to 
depend on some sort of equilibrium among the 
great powers, then we must consider the effects 
of the emancipation of dependent peoples on that 
equilibrium. One first effect is not entirely new 
in the postwar era, but it must be underscored: 
It is that overseas peoples and lands can no 
longer be moved like pawns to relieve great- 
power headaches. This is confirmed by the 
changing political status of these peoples. It is 
also due to changes in military technology which 
make it imperative for the greatest powers to be 
mindful of developments in every part of the 
globe. The sure consequence of this fact is that 
one traditional factor of adjustment in great- 
power relations has virtually disappeared from 
the scene. 

It was suggested above that another force of 
adjustment in the past was the existence of a 
number of powers of comparable equality. This 
leads to the conclusion that a global division of 
influence between two powers, such as the United 
States and the Soviet Union, would be dangerous 
for peace because it would be so rigid and in- 
flexible that compromise adjustments for conflict- 
ing national interests might not be available. The 
corollary conclusion is that the restoration or cre- 
ation of other power centers, independent of both 
the United States and the Soviet Union, would 
be a beneficial force making for peace. For the 
near future, there can be no such third power 
center except the area of Western Europe. 

No one would argue that a Western Europe restored to 
political stability and a reasonable economic viability 
would be on a level equal to that of the two “super- 
powers.” But the point is that a third center could serve 
as a useful make-weight against the two giants even 
though it did not possess equivalent stature. 


A, THIS POINT WE COME BACK TO THE QUESTION OF 
colonial emancipation. Inevitably, it will have a weaken- 
ing effect upon key states of Western Europe. In the near 
future it will have an adverse effect on the working out 
of the Marshall Plan. In the long run, it will go far to 
prevent these states from achieving a genuinely independ- 
ent condition, strong enough to serve as an essential 
ingredient in an international power equilibrium. This 
is a serious and sobering conclusion. 

A secondary conclusion is that emancipation may 
threaten to tip the balance against the United States. It 
is beyond doubt that some of the newly independent 
peoples will have communist or quasi-communist forms 
of government, at least for the near future. The United 
States may cling uneasily to the belief that the strength 
of nationalism ultimately will devour these communist 
influences, but our statesmen will not sleep soundly with 
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only that conviction for security. That is a calculated risk 
in which the element of risk exceeds the limits of calcu- 
dation. There always will be a powerful group of native 
political leaders who will be under the influence of men 
who prefer the snows of Canossa to those of Siberia. 

These dismal suggestions lead to a final question of 
American policy. At this point, we needs must leave our 
theoretical considerations and begin to think in rigidly 
practical terms. A first conclusion is clear: The United 
States cannot try to lock up this Pandora’s box. It could 
not be done if we tried, and we could not try it. It could 
not be done because we are facing the inexorable march 
of history, and not merely a temporary flurry caused by 
communist propagandists and the after-effects of war. 
We could not try it because of our own historical tra- 
dition of sympathy for the aspirations of subject peoples 
to achieve their independence. 

On the other hand, if we do nothing about the situa- 
tion we run the risk of weakening the states of Western 
Europe, which might have a bad influence on their 
political stability and orientation as well as on their 
economic and financial status. We also run the risk of 
standing idly by while Soviet agents reap some of the 
harvest sown by past European empire builders. 


aT: DILEMMA IS SERIOUS AND IT SEEMS TO ADMIT OF NO 
easy or simple solution. If there is a solution it will not 
be found in a policy but in a series of carefully integrated 
policies put together like a mosaic. 

Part of the pattern will be the policy of avoiding of- 
fense, if that is possible, both to the European metro- 
politan governments and to the emerging native states. 


We must bend every effort to convince the European 
governments that we are not trying, out of sheer fuzzy- 
minded liberalism, to aid and abet those who want to give 
their empires away. On the other hand, we dare not let 
ourselves be put in the position of trying to prop up the 
decaying structures of last-century imperialism. This may 
seem like a counsel of perfection; actually it is mostly 
a plea for consistency. If we are first on one side and 
then on the other—as has so often been the case in the 
past—we will alienate both sides and find ourselves at 
last in that state of true isolation where we have not 
a friend left in the world. This is not a consummation to 
be hoped for, but it is far from impossible. 


A SECOND ELEMENT IN THE POLICY WOULD BE BASED ON 
the assumption that it would be in the interests of the 
United States to aid the emergent states to achieve 
political and economic stability as quickly as possible. 
Aid of any sort will be criticized as an attempt to replace 
European imperialism with the American brand. It 
will also be unwelcome to those who think of aid merely 
in terms of endless American hand-outs to a greedy 
world. ; 

The one kind of aid which is likely to be most 
beneficial and the least open to objection at home or 
abroad is that which would draw liberally upon our vast 
reservoir of technical talent, using it so as to enable the 
recipients to manage their own concerns as quickly and 
as efficiently as possible. 

It is quite clear that we cannot combat Soviet expan- 
sionism by any variety of American imperialism in areas 
where past experience has made any form of western 


Last British troops on Indian soil, before boarding ship, dipped King’s and regimental colors in tribute to India 
International News 
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Declining Empires 

imperialism anathema. In deeds even more than in 
words, we must make it clear to all that our policy and 
our purpose is to do whatever we usefully can to help 
these states, now coming into being, to achieve a genuine 
independence, to maximize the welfare of their citizens 
within the limits of their developing resources and, in 
short, to carry their share of the burdens of an orderly 
world. 

Already, we have indicated officially that we are fully 
aware of the dilemma which confronts us, and we have 
laid down the broad lines of policy by which we propose 
to meet it. In his inaugural address, President Truman 
specified—in his Point Four—that “we must embark on 
a bold new program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of underdeveloped areas.” 
Other countries were invited to participate in a general 
pooling of technological resources for this purpose. As- 
surance was given that the administrative facilities of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies would be 
utilized wherever practicable in carrying out the program. 
[See “The Key to Economic Development,” by J. B. 
Condliffe in The Survey, April 1949.| 


Eek IN WASHINGTON IS NOW ACTIVELY IN PROGRESS. 
The Executive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy 
has held preliminary consultations, and a steering com- 
mittee representing eight agencies and departments has 
been set up under the general direction of Assistant 
Secretary Thorp, of the State Department. Foreign reac- 
tions have been generally so favorable that the develop- 
ment of the program on a genuinely international base 
seems to to be assured. 

It appears quite clear from the President’s statement 
and from subsequent comments by Secretary Acheson 
that the initial emphasis will be upon technical, rather 
than financial, aid. Ultimately, of course, the implementa- 
tion of any program will demand con- 
siderable outlays of money, but it ap- 
pears that the government hopes that 
a large part of the funds can be in the 
form of venture capital from private 
sources. In this respect, the Liberian 
activities of former Secretary Stettinius 
and the Latin American projects of 
Nelson Rockefeller and his associates 
are regarded as a pattern which, it is’ 
hoped, more American capital will 
want to follow. 

Of course, all these developments 
will affect our responsibilities in West- 
ern Europe, but this probably cannot, 


in any event, be avoided. And our European policy, 
if it is wise, will be cut out of the same cloth, and not 
out of the shabby and shopworn cloth of fostering a 
slavish dependence on us as the only alternative to slavish 
dependence on the Soviet Union. 

Where does the United Nations fit into this picture? 
The legalist may point out that the Charter obligates 
all members, with respect to non-self-governing territories, 
“to develop self-government, to take due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in 
the progressive development of their free political insti- 
tutions, according to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and their varying stages of ad- 
vancement.” As a yardstick of national conduct, this 
commitment is a fine thing. But it had to represent a 
compromise between the violently opposed views of differ- 
ent states and it permits each one to read into it about 
as much or as little as will serve his own interests. 

When—but only when—basic political objections are 
cleared away, and the international community is pre- 
pared to help a new political entity put itself on a firm 
footing, then the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies can serve as a useful mechanism for channeling 
political, as well as economic and technological, aid and 
assistance to the new states. The United States can avoid 
much of the odium of “imperialism,” and still serve its 
national ends, if it will adhere rigorously to its announced 
intention of working through UN agencies rather than 
following a policy of direct action. With faith in the 
disinterestedness of our own motives, we can, indeed, use 
the UN as our agency, for its aims for order and peace 
are our own. The UN is a major national resource for 
us, and not to be left unused. 


ihe CAN BE A GREAT CONTRIBUTION OF THE UNirEep Na- 
tions and to the United Nations. Given a chance, it can 
provide needed technical, financial, and political assistance 
on terms which are more attractive, politically, to the 
recipient than any aid coming from an individual great 
power. But the opportunity cannot 
be realized fully until there has been 
a lessening of tension between East 
and West. Cooperation between both 
for the solution of the colonial prob- 
lem would be a magnificent way of 
improving the climate of international 
politics, but until that climate im- 
proves to such a point that mutual 
suspicion is greatly diminished, such 
cooperation is out of the question. 
One wonders if there has ever been a 
time when solution to every problem 
has depended so much on the solution 
to other unresolved problems. 


Black Star 
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MVA: Order Out of Chaos 


Instead of the confusions of the present Pick-Sloan “plan,” the pending Murray 
bill opens the way to flood control and new fertility in the Missouri Valley. 


RUFUS TERRAL 


Fe: THE THIRD TIME, CONGRESS HAS BEFORE IT A PROPOSAL 

to attack in a planned, effective fashion the major 
problems of that vast, ten-state region—the Missouri Val- 
ley. These problems are the control of the disastrous 
floods which plague some sections of the valley, and 
simultaneously the irrigation of other areas to counter 
dust-bow] potentialities. Integrated with these two efforts 
would go power development and also the safeguarding 
of the land from the erosion which, in flood time, washes 
away millions of tons of irreplaceable top soil. 

There is a mounting demand in the Valley for such 

unified management of the Big Muddy and its tributaries. 
The demand is heightened by the acute danger of dis- 
-astrous floods this month and next. 
There were floods on the mainstream and tributaries 
in January, February, and March. In the mountains at 
the western border of the basin a heavy snow lies white 
and serene and dangerous as a time bomb. 

Warm rains or a Chinook—a sudden warm wind blow- 
ing eastward out of the mountains—could rapidly melt 
the snow and flush the rivers far beyond their banks. It 
is the combination of melting snow and rain that causes 
the “June rise” in the Missouri, usually the worst flood of 
the year. : 

A Missouri Valley Authority, as envisaged in the bill 
introduced in the 81st Congress by Senator James E. 
Murray of Montana and fifteen of his colleagues, would 
provide a unified management to take the place of the 
many conflicting “managements” of today. Modeled on 
TVA, it would have the form of a corporation. As such, 
it would avoid the red tape of ordinary government op- 
erations and could function with the initiative and flexi- 
bility of a well-run business. 

Heading MVA would be a board of five directors, ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of the Senate. 
They would build dams, irrigation works, and other 
projects as authorized by Congress, and they would re- 
port annually to the President and Congress. So far, 
MVA would be exactly like TVA except that the latter 
has three directors instead of five. But MVA would have 
two additional features to adapt the scheme to the Mis- 
souri Valley. It would have an advisory board composed 
of the governors of all ten valley states and representa- 
tives of all the federal agencies associated under it in the 
development work. And it would work under a stipula- 
tion in the Act of Congress respecting holders of private 
water rights. 

> 


—By an editorial writer for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, well known to Survey readers as a re- 
porter and interpreter of midwestern affairs. 
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The initial thing MVA would have to do would be to 
make the first comprehensive study of the valley as a 
whole ever undertaken—the watershed, the river, and 
the tributaries of the river. MVA then could go to Con- 
gress with one big plan instead of a lot of little plans 
thrown together without regard to their relationship. 

Here, on the face of it, is a reasonable, logical way to 
enlist and organize social-economic-engineering-scientific- 
administrative talent and wisdom and focus them on the, 
creative management of water, soil, and power develop- 
ment. Set over against this the actualities of today—the 
extravagant, disorganized, and potentially dangerous 
handling of the waters of the Missouri Valley. Relatively 
few Americans seem to realize that there is rising in the 
West the most enormous engineering work on a river 
and its valley ever attempted in the history of the world. 

Already $1,200,000,000 has been spent on it by the 
United States government. Its ultimate cost is put at 
$10,500,000,000. That is five times the investment in 
TVA, five times the cost of the atomic bomb. 

What is being done has been obscured in the public 
eye by the national debate over how it shall be done. For 
the Missouri Valley work is being performed before be- 
ing planned. It is costing tens of millions of dollars more 
than it should, because the Army Engineers and the Rec- 
lamation Bureau leaped into it, inadequate and unready, 
to forestall a growing demand for a Missouri Valley 


Authority. 


Ae Pick-SLOAN “PLAN” Is IN FACT A COMBINATION OF 
two plans. One has navigation as a primary purpose, and 
therefore calls for a small number of large reservoirs. 
The other has irrigation as a primary purpose, and there- 
fore calls for a large number of small reservoirs. The 
plans bear the names of the officials under whose direc- 
tion they were prepared: Major General Lewis A. Pick, 
now Chief of Army Engineers, and W. G. Sloan, now 
field representative of the Interior Department for the 
Missouri Valley development. The two schemes, drawn 
from diametrically opposite viewpoints and for conflicting 
primary purposes, were pasted together and called the 
Pick-Sloan “plan.” 

There is no single head to manage the execution of 
the “plan.” Instead, there are five heads, each indepen- 
dent of the others. They are the Army Engineers; the 
Department of the Interior, including the Reclamation 
Bureau and seven other agencies; the Department of 
Agriculture, including the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forest Service, the Rural Electrification Administration 
and seven other agencies; the Department of Commerce, 
including four agencies; the Federal Power Commission. 
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No way exists for these five departments of govern- 
ment to function as a unit. No way exists for Congress 
to consider them as a whole or even in hearings by the 
same committees. The only way they have managed to 
get together to any degree is in what is known as the 
Missouri Basin Interagency Committee. This committee 
is composed of representatives of all five agencies and 
the governors of five of the valley states. It has no legal 
authority whatever. Its decisions cannot be made binding 
on its members and therefore have been violated fre- 
quently. The committee meets almost every month at 
various cities in the valley. Each member has his retinue 
of technicians, sometimes several dozen of them. The 
apparatus is cumbersome, sporadic, and impotent, and 
has succeeded chiefly in presenting as nearly united a 
front as possible for propaganda purposes. 

So needlessly complicated are these proceedings that 
an ordinary citizen interested in knowing what his gov- 
ernment is doing would be entirely at a loss to find out. 
If he asked the Army Engineers about the plans, he 
would perhaps receive a 43-page document consisting of 
‘financial charts and entitled “Six-Year Program for Mis- 
sourl River Basin as prepared by Missouri Basin Inter- 
agency Committee.” These charts are complicated by 
modifying footnotes that exhaust the alphabet and run 
through four combinations of asterisks. It would be 
utterly impossible for anyone not an expert-on the subject 
to make head or tail of them. As for what is being done 
by any of the other agencies involved, the Army Engi- 
neers would tell the inquirer to apply to each agency di- 
rect. The plain citizen would have to deal separately 
with twenty-four agencies of government in five depart- 
ments situated in Washington, D. C., Omaha, Neb., and 
Billings, Mont. Keeping up with the Pick-Sloan plan is 
far beyond the means of any newspaper or magazine of 
moderate resources. The cost of gathering the material 
for this article, for example, would have been prohibitive 
if it had not been for the information amassed by the Sz. 
Louis Post-Dispatch at a considerable outlay of money 
and manpower over a period of several years. From lit- 

erally no other single source could these facts have been 
obtained. In contrast, any citizen can get all the facts he 
wants on the operations of the TVA by addressing an 
inquiry to that agency at Knoxville, Tenn. 


aN . | Ened - Core a OF THIS 
eee "| planless planning and_unman- 
aE Re ageable management, Piek: 

abc a Sloan’s navigation and irriga- 
tion work will require twice as much water as the Mis- 
souri River system is known to contain, so that still more 
tens of millions stand to be wasted in works built but left 
idle for want of water to operate them. In the greatest 
effort it or any other government ever made to bring 
natural resources into the service of the country, the 
United States is pxoceeding in a manner that assures its 
failure. Pick-Sloan has so thoroughly discredited itself in 
its four years of trial that support for it has steadily weak- 
ened, and today the demand for MVA is being renewed 
more insistently than ever before. 

The reason preeminently is that MVA can do-one 
thing the Pick-Sloan arrangement can never hope to do— 
it can supply a single management. It can do other 
things, too, such as bringing the plan from Washington 
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| 
into the region itself. The MVA directors, like the heads | 
of the Army Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau, 
could act only within the limits set in advance by Con-) 
gress. But in order to talk with the heads of the Army 
Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau and get their de-. 
cisions on his problems within these limits the citizen. 
must go to Washington. If he lacks the money or the: 
time, the decisions are influenced, not by him, but by 
lobbies in Washington that do have the time and money. 
With MVA, the citizen who has to depend on himself to 
speak up for his interests would be within speaking dis- 
tance of the responsible representatives of the government. 
Many people think that this closer communion between 
the citizen and his government is the finest thing TVA 
and MVA have to offer. 

But the biggest advantage today would be to have a 
single central management for all the manifold phases’ 
of planning and operating the valley development. 


Fork THEIR PART, THE ARMY 
Engineers maintain that the 
Pick-Sloan plan will be com- 
plete as soon as all the depart- 
ments have fitted their individual programs into it. 
They hold that the Interagency Committee is an ef- 
fective means of coordinating the agencies. They make 
the further arguments that they should be allowed to 
remain in charge of river engineering work because 
(1) they always have been and because (2) they need the 
experience in peacetime in order to be able to perform 
their engineering functions with the army in time of war. 
Not alone in the valley itself is the demand for MVA 
resurgent. MVA strength at Washington is enhanced in 
the 81st Congress because that Congress was elected with 
a mandate from the voters for progressive legislation. 
Some of the ablest bearers of that mandate are fighting 
for MVA, among them Senators Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, Douglas of Illinois, and Kefauver of Tennessee. 
Ranked against MVA are the two “front” organiza- 
tions of the Army Engineers—the Mississippi Valley 
Association and the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, and the Reclamation Bureau’s similar group, the 
National Reclamation Association. These organizations 
are supported by contractors, who profit from building 
the Army Engineers’ dams. (TVA effected enormous 
savings by building its own dams, as would MVA.) 
They are supported by barge line operators, who look to 
the Army Engineers for their navigation channel. They 
are supported by electric power contpanies, which prefer 
Pick-Sloan to MVA because they think its competition 
would be less effective. They are supported by coal op- 
erators, who fear competition from low-cost electric 
power, although well-balanced power systems have steam 
as well as water power generating plants and TVA has 
increased the consumption of coal in its own valley. They 
are supported by members of Congress on powerful 
committees, whose potency at the polls is tied in with 
the pork-barrel system of rivers and harbors projects. 
An almost constant series of reminders to do something 
about the Missouri Valley has been received by the 81st 
Congress since the session’s start in January. First the 
Department of the Interior, of which the Reclamation 
Bureau is a part, sent President Truman a memorandum 
saying it considered the valley authority method the best 
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way of developing a region. This was in effect a rejection 
of the Pick-Sloan plan by one of its two prime movers. 
Next, President Truman came out for a Columbia Valley 
Authority. As exactly the same issue is involved in both 
regions, the parallel was obvious. Last year’s disastrous 
floods in the Columbia Valley, and the subsequent revela- 
tion that feuds between the Army Engineers and the 
Reclamation Bureau had been holding up vital flood 
protection projects there, went far toward destroying the 
fiction that these two hostile agencies should be entrusted 
jointly with the future of any region. 

Now the unkindest of all the cuts has come from a 
task force of the Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Department. It is in part an expression 
of the disillusionment of the Missouri Valley people 
themselves, for former Governor Leslie A. Miller of 
Wyoming is chairman and former Governor Ralph L. 
Carr of Colorado is one of its members. The task force, 
though it opposed a valley authority, thought so ill of 
the present arrangement that it recommended that the 
civil functions of the Army Engineers—such as those 
exercised in the Pick-Sloan setup—be merged with the 
Interior Department. It went on to say about the Pick- 
Sloan plan precisely what MVA advocates had been 
saying for four years: 

“The plan ... contains many projects which previously 
had been subject to devastating criticism by one or the 
other agency. The ‘compromise’ consisted for the most 
part in a division of projects, each agency agreeing to 
forego the privilege of criticizing projects assigned by 
the agreement to the other. The result is in no sense 
an integrated development plan for the basin, and there 
is serious reason to question whether agreement between 
the two agencies is not more costly than disagreement. 
Division of responsibility means duplication of surveys 
and investigation. . . . Actual duplication of functions, 
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however, is probably less costly than the hurried planning 
which interagency competition inevitably produces.” 
Pointing out that nobody yet knows whether there is 
enough water in the Missouri river system for both the 
navigation and the irrigation projects of the Pick-Sloan 
plan, the report commented: “It is nothing short of 
calamity that there should be grave uncertainty on this 
score at this late date.” 

Meanwhile, from Missouri to Montana and from 
Colorado to Iowa the Army Engineers and the Reclama- 
tion Bureau are building dams and levees, flood walls, 
hydroelectric power plants, irrigation ditches, tunnels and 
canals to divert water from one river into another. 

A score of dams are under construction: Garrison, in 
North Dakota, estimated to cost $188,000,000; Fort Ran- 
dall, in South Dakota, $133,000,000, to produce a sixth of 
all the electric power anticipated in the entire Missouri 
river system of dams—capacity, 320,000 kilowatts, or three 
fourths that of TVA’s Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala; Oahe, in South Dakota, 230 feet high and costing 
$221,000,000; and Kortes, in Wyoming, the first dam ever 
built by the Reclamation Bureau for the sole purpose of 
generating electric power. 

Levees and flood walls are being built at Kansas City, 
Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., estimated cost, $38,475,000; 
at Omaha, $8,800,000; at Council Bluffs, Ia., $2,450,000; 
at Hot Springs, S. D., and Forsyth, Mont. 

At the far western boundary of the valley, water from 
the Colorado River is being brought into the Missouri 
River system by means of a tunnel driven through the 
Continental Divide. This project, which was already in 
progress when the Pick-Sloan plan was drawn, has since 
been added to it, and is estimated to cost $132,000,000. 
At the far eastern boundary of the valley, the first dam 
has been started to divert water from the Missouri River 
into the basin of the Red River of the North by digging 
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a ditch big enough to carry the entire Yellowstone River, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Missouri. This 
project is intended to irrigate 1,500,000 acres in North 
Dakota and supplement the water supplies of nineteen 
cities and towns in the Dakotas and Minnesota. It was 
estimated to cost $160,000,000 when it was proposed four 
year ago. Now it is estimated to cost $248,633,000. 

A navigation channel 9 feet deep is being developed 
in the Missouri river from Sioux City, Ia., to the mouth, 
near St. Louis, a distance of 815 miles as the river winds. 
The channel was cut to a depth of 6 feet before the 
second world: war at a cost of $215,000,000. In the four 
years of the Pick-Sloan plan $15,782,000 more has been 
spent on it by Congress, and the Army Engineers estimate 
it will cost an additional $21,474,000 to finish—a grand 
total of $252,256,000. And long since, the Engineers have 
begun talking of extending the 9-foot channel upstream 
from Sioux City, perhaps far upstream, to win new 
adherents to their side. 

To provide a riverbed capable of carrying a 9-foot depth 
in the navigation channel, the course of the stream is 
being straightened and stabilized. To provide the neces- 
sary water for the 9-foot channel, releases will be made 
from reservoirs on the tributaries whenever the normal 
flow of the Missouri drops below 9 feet in the channel. 
At least, that is the theory. It is not known how much 
water will be needed to maintain a 9-foot depth. What- 
ever the amount turns out to be in practice, it has not 
been determined whether that much water flows in the 
Missouri river system. And even if it does, the same 
water, or much of it, will be required to irrigate the 
land where these divided “planners” are spending millions 
of dollars on irrigation ditches. 

By the only documented analysis the Army Engineers 
ever have made, the 9-foot channel will not be worth 
what it will cost to build it, and to operate and maintain 
it. The construction cost will have to be entirely written 
off, and even at that, operation and maintenance will 
amount annually to $2,570,000 more than the channel 
will save in shipping charges. 


In Missouri, AN EPITOME OF 
the plan was put under the 
microscope. Governor Phil 
Donnelly, who was the 
state’s chief executive at that time, announced that in 
1945 insofar as the Missouri part of it was concerned, 
Pick-Sloan was “not acceptable,’ for two reasons: it 
required the sacrifice of too much agricultural land, and 
it offered too meager benefits in the way of a soil con- 
servation program to offset the sacrifices. An alternative 
program was worked out for Missouri which flooded 
one third less land, a saving of 124,200 acres, and at the 
same time was more beneficial to agriculture. 

It was a net gain for Missouri, but how about the 
other states? Does the Pick-Sloan plan for them demand 
as much too much, and give as much too little, as it 
did for Missouri? Was Missouri’s saving in land achieved 
at the expense of other states by increasing the amounts 
of land they will have to give up or by decreasing the 
benefits they will obtain? And how about Missouri 
itself? Does its substitute provide the greatest gain for the 
smallest loss, or could a markedly better balance be 


worked out by careful planning for Missouri as a part 
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of the. whole scheme of things instead of as a detached 
part? The Missouri solution raised more and graver 
questions than it allayed. 

Since Pick-Sloan started, the Army Engineers have 
received $210,000,000 from Congress, the Reclamation 
Bureau $175,000,000. All the agencies in the plan have 
received, including their appropriations for the same 
purposes in the years before Pick-Sloan, a total of more 
than $1,200,000,000. And what has been done by the Pick- 
Sloaners so far is a mere start on their plan. They mean, 
before they have finished, to build 123 dams, 20 hydro- 
electric generating plants, 1,500 miles of levees and flood 
walls, 150 irrigation projects covering nearly 5,000,000 
acres, and that 9-foot navigation channel. 

From $661,000,000 for the Army Engineers and $1,257,- 
645,000 for the Reclamation Bureau when the Pick Sloan 
plan was announced four years ago, the two agencies 
have increased their askings to about $2,000,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000 respectively. The increase is due to three 
things: adding to Pick-Sloan some projects that had been 
separate from it; expanding the projects already in Pick- 
Sloan; inflation. For all the agencies in Pick-Sloan the 
total estimated cost was $6,500,000,000 before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture added $4,000,000,000 recently for its 
part of the work. Of the $10,500,000,000 grand total, 
therefore, the Army Engineers account for 19 percent, the 
Reclamation Bureau for 14 percent, the Department of 
Agriculture for 38 percent, and the remaining 29 percent 
is divided among the Department of Commerce agencies, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and Department of the Interior agencies other than 
the Reclamation Bureau. 

‘It is interesting—and informative—to compare these 
percentages with the percentages of total appropriations 
that have been obtained by the same participants. Does 
the comparison bear out the contention of the Army 
Engineers that they are concerned with a well rounded 
program of development in which every phase will re- 
ceive its proper emphasis? Or does it bear out the con- 
tention of MVA proponents that the Army Engineers 
have their eye on funds rather than on any effective plan? 

The Army Engineers, with 19 percent of the program, 
have obtained 41 per cent of the appropriations, or twice 
their share on a proportionate basis. The Reclamation 
Bureau, with 14 percent of the program, has obtained 
21 percent of the appropriations, or one and one half 
times its share. All other participants, with 67 percent 
of the program, have received 38 percent of the appropria- 
tions, or less than two thirds of their proportionate share. 
In the Department of Agriculture two agencies—the Soil 
Conservation Service and the Forest Service—are down 
in the program for more than 9 percent of the whole, 
but their share of the appropriations has been 1.6 percent. 

In short, the Army Engineers, having so far frozen out 
their superior competitor, MVA, are now engaged in 
freezing out their politically inferior allies. 

How much more error can be built into 200-foot-high 
concrete dams and into the hard steel of whirling tur- 
bines and into millions of acres of the nation’s fertile 
land with billions of dollars of the nation’s financial 
resources, before it is irretrievable? The national issue 
of MVA is not only vital but urgent. It is within the 
reach of this Congress to turn fumbling failure in the 
valley of the Missouri into a model for the world. 
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THE President’s civil tights program was the real victim of the great 1949 fight in the Senate 
over closure of debate—a fight ending in March with adoption of a new closure rule which gave 
far greater power to a minority choosing to use the tactics of delay. Examining the process his- 
torically, the author here concludes that preservation of the filibuster is organically desirable 
for the American system of government, regardless of immediate issues. His “gradualism” will 
be opposed by many, for whom a vote is cast in the accompanying dissenting statement: 


The Senate and the Filibuster 


LINDSAY ROGERS 


eb HAT REMARKABLE BODY, THE MOST REMARKABLE OF 
all the inventions of modern politics, the Senate 
of the United States.” Thus Gladstone described the up- 
per branch of the American Congress. This remarkable 
body has now done one of the most remarkable things 
in its entire history. After a long discussion of the extent 
to which limiting debate should be made easier, the Sen- 
ate in the end relaxed—extremists say wiped out—the not 
too effective closure rule which it had adopted in 1917. 
Senatorial captains and kings of parties and sections 
now quarrel about other matters, but federal civil rights 
legislation was the sacrifice, and the tumult and the shout- 
ing will not die. The sincere advocates of civil rights 
legislation will continue to be furious and will bring bills 
up again on the first possible occasion. Then the battle 
will recommence. Cassandras with different preoccupa- 
tions foretell grave harm to the Republic, because any 
“fanatic minority” will be able to use an “archaic and 
perverse” instrument of obstruction—that is, the filibuster. 
“A few arrogant men will frequently tie up all public 
business.” What should be a democratic parliament “has 
shackled its own hands with stubborn knots.” “Just sup- 
pose that there is another Pearl Harbor,” it is asked, 
“could there be speedy congressional action?” Are these 
portents of doom justified? 
_ In a mild voice, I venture to suggest that black is not 
the only color at which we have to look; that, as Edmund 
Burke said, “all government is founded on compromise 
and barter” and, I suggest further, that this is especially 
true of the American governmental system with its sepa- 
ration of powers and its federal basis. Whether or not 
we like all of the ways in which our government works, 
it is nevertheless the system under which we now live. 
And, save from quarters where the Kremlin is more 
honored than the White House, there is no advocacy of 
change in principle. It is in an American setting, there- 
fore, that we should consider the filibuster, and this, I 
suggest, is what the Cassandras have omitted to do. 
Before I specify their sins of omission, it 1s necessary 
to explain the present situation—the parliamentary po- 
sition, so to speak, and how it was reached. Legislative 
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procedure is a dull business and a matter about which 
few, save members of the legislatures—and by no means 
all of them—know very much. Hence, it is not surprising 
that there has been a good deal of confusion in the public 
mind. That this has been the case clearly appears from 
the results of one of Dr. Gallup’s polls which, indeed, 
must have increased the confusion. 

“Most voters like Truman’s proposal to curb fili- 
busters,” Dr. Gallup announced from Princeton on March 
10. This was not quite accurate since the text of his re- 
lease disclosed that on the basis of the replies of the 
sample interrogated, barely more than half of the voters 
of the country knew the simplest meaning of filibuster: 
“Delaying tactics such as speaking to consume time.” 
Those who claimed to know were then asked a question 
which either carelessly or to achieve simplicity misstated 
the position: “It has been suggested that the Senate 
change its rules so that a simple majority can call for an 
end to discussion instead of a two thirds majority as is 
now the case. Do you approve or disapprove of this?” It 
was not the case that a two thirds majority could call for 
an end to discussion. That was the whole point of the 
agitation in the Senate. 

In answer to Dr. Gallup’s misleading question, there 
were approving majorities (from 51 to 62 percent) in four 
sections of the country. In the South, however, 43 percent 
approved, and 50 percent disapproved, and only seven 
percent had no opinion, whereas, in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states, 12 percent had declined.to an- 
swer. These percentages for the South—an area bitterly 
opposed to the federal civil rights legislation—are in- 
explicable save in terms of the sample not knowing the 
meaning of the question it was being asked. 


\ HAT, WITH ALL NONESSENTIAL FACTORS BEING PUT TO 
one side, was the situation that Dr. Gallup failed to make 
clear? Before 1917, it was impossible to end debate in 
the Senate so long as any senator wished to speak. There 
were frequent filibusters, for the most part engineered 
by individual senators with whom sympathizing col- 
leagues occasionally joined. A senator, or senators, sought 
to hold up Rivers and Harbors, or Public Building appro- 
priation bills because they failed to contain items for the 
benefit of their states; or, as watchdogs for the Treasury, 
endeavored to prevent dips into the pork barrel. 

This kind of obstruction was rarely successful save in 
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or 


La Follette the Elder, more than 18 hours of continuous speech! 
His Senate filibuster record of May 29, 1908, still stands 


the closing days of the “short” session of Congress—that 
is, the one which came to an end on March 4 in odd 
years and which a constitutional amendment has since 
abolished. In a long session of Congress which had no 
terminal date, filibustering was much more difficult. A 
senator, or senators, could be tired out. Even in the short 
session it was rare that any meritorious legislation was 
defeated. The public looked upon filibustering as a politi- 
cal stunt with some obscene features, but it seldom be- 
came excited, and never effectively so before 1917 when 
a filibuster began on Friday afternoon, March 2, and 
continued until noon on Sunday, March 4, when the 
Congress had to adjourn. That filibuster prevented the 
passage of a bill giving President Wilson authority to arm 
American merchant ships. 

More than 500 of the 531 members of the two Houses 
were in favor of the legislation, President Wilson declared. 
The House of Representatives had passed the bill “by an 
overwhelming majority but the Senate was unable to act 
because a little group of eleven Senators had determined 
that it should not.” There was one remedy, the President 

declared: the rules of the Senate should be so altered that 
it could act. Public opinion was aroused, and in special 
session March 8, 1917, the Senate- by a vote of 76 to 3 
adopted a closure rule. This provided, in brief, that if 
sixteen senators signed a motion to bring debate on a 
pending measure to a close, the presiding officer should 
at once state the motion to the Senate and should on the 
following calendar day but one lay the motion before 
the Senate and order a roll call. If two thirds of the sen- 
ators present and voting wanted debate brought to a 
close, the “said measure shall be the unfinished business 
to the exclusion of all other business until disposed of.” 
Thereafter, no senator could speak more than one hour. 

Since 1917 the Senate has voted nineteen times on 
whether debate should be brought to a close but the 
necessary two thirds majority of the senators present has 


been obtained in only four cases: the Treaty of 
Versailles (1919), the World Court (1926), a 
Branch Banking Bill (1927), and a bill creating 
a Bureau of Customs and a Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion (1927). The fifteen other motions failed 
to secure the necessary two thirds majority. 
Eight motions have been filed but were with- 
drawn before they were voted on. In the last 
twenty years there has been no case of the Sen- 
ate restraining itself by using the 1917 rule. 

Meanwhile, however, it developed that there 
could be filibustering in parliamentary situations 
to which the closure rule might not apply. In 
1922, for example, after the House of Represen- 
tatives had passed the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill, 
southern senators tied the Senate up completely 
through the use of a new device. They refused 
unanimous consent to dispense with the reading 
of the Journal, insisted that it be read and then 
offered amendments and corrections on which 
they made speeches. Such items as the exact 
minute that the Vice President entered the 
Chamber, and the question of whether the 
prayer should be included textually in the Jour- 
nal were the pegs on which senators hung their orations. 
The majority leaders admitted defeat and withdrew 
the Anti-Lynching measure. Hence, the Vice President 
did not have to rule on the question of whether the rule 
adopted in 1917 could be used to limit dilatory tactics 
on a procedural question, namely, the approval of the 
Journal. 

When the Senate yielded to public pressure and framed 
its closure rule in 1917, no one gave any thought to pos- 
sible obstructionist tactics in respect of such a matter as 
approval of the Journal. It was thought that the Senate 
could, by a two thirds vote, bring a filibuster to an end. 
To be sure the language of the rule only provided for 
closing debate “upon any pending measure,” but if this 
language did not cover all it should have covered, the 
neglect was inadvertent and not Machiavellian. In the 
79th Congress, when the majority leaders in the Senate. 
desired to bring up a measure making the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice a permanent government 
agency, there was a ruling that the closure rule did not 
apply to a motion to amend the Journal. Then in the 
second session of the 80th Congress (1948), there was a 
filibuster on a motion to bring up an Anti-Poll Tax bill. 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (as President pro- 
tempore) ruled that a motion to bring a bill forward 
was not a “pending measure” and that the rule of 1917 
could not be invoked. 


le THE 8lst Concress (Marcu 1949), THE PARLIAMENTARY 
situation was substantially similar. Senators interested in 
civil rights legislation knew that in order to get it before 
the Senate they would have to amend the closure rule 
so that it would apply not only to “pending measures” 
but to “motions to consider” and to everything else. On 
a motion to consider proposals of amendments from the 
Senate Rules Committee, there was another filibuster. 
Vice President Barkley (who had not agreed with Sen- 
ator Vandenberg’s ruling of the previous year) held that 


the 1917 rule covered “motions” as well as “pending 
measures,” and that the Senate could therefore vote on 
whether it desired to bring debate to a close. But south- 
ern senators garnered enough votes from the North to 
secure a majority to overrule Senator Barkley’s decision. 
Hence, the filibuster continued and ended only when 
there was an agreement between southern and other sen- 
ators on a new rule that was satisfactory to the former. 

The Senate is now able to bring debate to a close on 
any “measure, motion or other matter,” except a motion 
to bring up proposals for further amendment of the Sen- 
ate’s rules. On this a filibuster can impose a veto. On 
everything else there can be closure. 

But to those who wish to put an end to debate by a 
majority or by a two thirds vote, this is no victory at all. 
For the rule provides that there must be an affirmative 
vote of “two thirds of the senators duly chosen and 
sworn,” not two thirds of a quorum (that is, one more 
than a majority of the members of the Senate), which 
was the requirement of the 1917 rule. On only three oc- 
casions—the first (and the important) three in my list 
of four successful closure petitions—has a constitutional 
two thirds majority of the Senate been in favor of closing 
debate. 

Does this shackling of the Senate threaten disaster? 
Are there occasions when inability to secure the two 
thirds constitutional majority may do harm to the Repub- 
lic? Or is it true, as many Senators have said, that “a de- 
termined majority can break a filibuster if it really tries?” 


O..: VIEWS OF SENATORIAL RELUCTANCE TO RESTRICT 
debate may, in part at least, be connected with opinions 
on legislation which filibusters may kill or delay. Thus, 
advocates of civil rights legislation view the filibuster with 
distaste, even horror. On the other hand, economic royal- 
ists may think that some day filibustering senators could 
prevent the socialization of a great industry. I suggest 
that the issue should be viewed more in the large and 
that there are special considerations which justify the fact 
that, alone among the world’s legislative assemblies, the 
Senate of the United States cannot end debate when a 
majority of those present and constituting a quorum 
wish to do so. 

With the American Executive holding office for a fixed 
term and never appearing before the legislature to ac- 
count for his actions, it is essential that there be some 
place in the congressional system where the 
party steam roller will meet an effective 
barrier. The House of Representatives can- 
not serve this purpose. There debate is 
more severely limited and freedom of de- 
cision is more restricted than in any other 
legislative chamber in the world. A two 
thirds majority can suspend the rules and 
after forty minutes of discussion, can pass 
a measure with no amendment being per- 
mitted. A special order from the Rules 
Committee can allocate time for debate be- 
tween the majority and minority and pro- 
vide for a vote without any opportunity for 
amendments. The House must accept or 
reject the draft the leaders have agreed to. 


Huey Long, Louisiana’s brash gift to the fili- 
buster marathon, who held the Senate in 1935 
for a speech of 15 hours, 35 minutes 


Since they number only 96 and show more qualities of 
prima donnas than do representatives, senators would re- 
fuse to shackle themselves as do members of the House 
when they approve a special order from the Committee 
on Rules. Senators would insist that amendments be 
voted upon. But without the possibility of parliamentary 
obstruction—that is, filibustering—the party steamroller, 
driven by a President, could move as ruthlessly on the 
Senate side as it does on the House side of the Capitol. 

More than twenty years ago, in a book called “The 
American Senate,’ | made an argument for freedom of 
debate and said there was a case for filibustering. I began — 
to write in the administration of President Harding and 
finished when President Coolidge was in the White 
House. Senator Thomas J. Walsh’s committee had in- 
quired into the Teapot Dome scandals. The Republican 
party machine was powerful enough to prevent any in- 
vestigation by a House committee and Republicans in the 
Senate were not anxious to be inquisitors. Only because 
the senators who insisted on an investigation could hold 
up all business until their request was granted did the 
Senate consent to an inquiry. As to whether Senator 
Walsh’s investigation was in the public interest, it is suf- 
ficient to remark that three out of ten cabinet members 
were permitted or pressed to resign and that there were 
several indictments and two suicides. Although in recent 
years the House has done some investigating which the 
White House did not favor, I still think that this aspect 
of the Senate’s refusal to limit debate is of high impor- 
tance and that there would be dangers in a rule permit- 
ting debate to be closed at any time by a majority or two 
thirds of those present. 

More recently, the issue has arisen in a different form. 
Freedom of debate—which I hold to be a useful weapon 
when it is usedeagainst a too powerful executive—has 
been used to hold up important legislation which pre- 
sumably a majority of the Senate desired. Should I, there- 
fore, change my view of the filibuster? I see no reason 
why I must answer this question in the affirmative. 

Those desiring federal civil rights legislation have, as 
I have said, talked a great deal about the high-handed be- 
havior of a minority. The southern senators, it is chatged, 
were able to defy “not only a majority in the Senate but 
a majority in the country at large.” Probably a majority 
in the country at large was willing for the civil rights 
legislation to be passed. That at least is a fair inference 
from the attitude that the Republican and Democratic 
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political parties expressed in their platforms and during 
the campaign of 1948. Whether a majority of the ma- 
jority cared much is a different matter. Moreover, it is 
clear that a number of senators constituting the Senate 
majority wished to avoid voting for the civil rights legis- 
lation and it was for this reason that they joined with 
the “Dixiecrats” in approving the amendment of the Sen- 
ate rules which I have explained above and which will 
prevent any federal civil rights legislation that is not sat- 
isfactory to the South. Senators who may be only mildly 
in favor of drastic legislation will not be found in the 
two thirds majority of “senators duly sworn” who must 
agree on bringing debate to an end. As justifying such 
an attitude they will point to the fact that in more than 
a dozen state referendum votes the electorate has always 
rejected proposals for fair employment practices legisla- 
tion—on several occasions by a three to one majority. 
But it will be asked: “How can you believe in demo- 
cratic government if you are willing for a minority to pre- 
vent action that a majority is ready to take? Are you not 
advocating government by a minority rather than govern- 


ment by majority?” My reply is that there may be matters 
on which a minority feels so deeply that a majority should 
pause and say to itself, “It is not proper for us to insist’; 
and that if the majority does not do this, the minority 
has the right to use every means of obstruction that the 
rules of a legislative chamber allow. 

Those passionately interested in the civil rights program 
denounce such reasoning, but there are some lines in 
Shakespeare’s “Measure for Measure” that apply: 

“Oh, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength 

But it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 
It is easy to say that a minority has no right to defy a 
majority, but there are situations in which a majority 
should refrain from insisting on legislation which it knows 
will be. passionately resented by a sizable minority, par- 
ticularly when it comes from one great section of the 
country. On these grounds, some senators committed to 
the civil rights legislation had doubts as to whether it 
should be passed. Instead of frankly acknowledging their 
doubts and saying that they would not be tyrannous, the 

(Continued on Page 289) 


DISSENT— When the Filibuster. Chokes Civil Rights 


| eyed ARGUMENT WHICH MEN OF GOOD 

will have offered in support of the 
recent Senate filibuster rests on the 
theory that we are no longer confronted 
by a national emergency. In this leisurely 
mood they glorify the filibuster as a tra- 
ditional weapon for the protection of the 
minority against a ruthless majority in 
temporary control. 

So Professor Rogers in his Olympian 
review of legislative history offers merely 
the counsel to take it easy. He would 
settle for what can be agreed to—i.e. 
zero. He fails to recognize that it is a 
condition that confronts us — not a 
theory. To this weakness in sense of 
values he adds a logic equally shaky, as 
when he lapses into the inference—it 
could not have been by deliberate in- 
tention — that the filibuster is such a 
sacred American principle that its change 
could be advocated only in “quarters 
where the Kremlin is more honored than 
the White House.” 

Today’s events do not indulge us in 
leisure nor in gradualism. We are, in 
fact, living in a crisis and in the area of 
foreign affairs we are now continuously 
and openly shattering tradition. I wish 
to point out that the crisis is equally 
present in certain domestic issues. Our 
domestic policy is related closely to our 
world position and our feverish resis- 
tance to’ communism abroad squares 
awkwardly with the laissez-faire ap- 
proach to democracy on the home front. 


Against this background, I hold that 
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the tactics of the Republicans and Dixie- 
crats constitute a threat to our way of 
life, because they have made the 81st 
Congress even more sterile than its 
predecessor at a critical period. Senator 
Vandenberg and his supporters were 
capable of grasping this fact when they 
eassumed Republican leadership of our 
bi-partisan foreign policy. These gentle- 
men would do well to employ the same 
foresight and courage when confronting 
grave questions of related domestic 
policy. 

The issue of civil rights was not sud- 
denly tossed into prominence. It was 
proclaimed in the platforms of both 
major political parties and vigorously en- 
dorsed by the President of the United 
States. The President’s election over 
seemingly insurmountable odds, includ- 
ing a menacing revolt on this specific 
issue, represented a mandate. The fili- 
buster was a defiance of the will of the 
people, and Professor Rogers’ historical 
knowledge should remind him that 
when the orderly democratic process 
does not serve, many grow cynical or 
turn willing ears to demagogues and ex- 
tremists. Hitler was the product of such 
a condition. The victory over him 
earned us another chance to save our 
civilization, but the complacent gradu- 
alist may cause us even here to fail, as 
Germany did, in meeting the challenge 
of the times. 

The notion that the proposed change 
in Senate rules would leave a section or 


a minority at the mercy of the majority 
is not a valid one. Neither is freedom 
of debate an issue. Those who employ 
the word freedom to justify the recent 
filibuster are perverting its meaning. A 
simple two thirds majority to invoke 
closure was sought in March; to hold 
that that would not be a sufficient safe- 
guard for the minority means simply to 
enthrone a small group of willful men 
—on our necks. 

We in Freedom House have been 
rightly classified as moderate in our ap- 
proach. In helping to organize the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Council on Civil Rights, 
we emphasized educational aspects of 
the civil rights campaign. We were well 
aware that habits and mores could not 
be changed overnight by legislation. 
Nevertheless, education must be trans- 
lated into legislative action if democracy 
is to remain a dynamic force in the 
world. 

The verdict, if not of history, at least 
of open-eyed experience on this specific 
issue was spoken in the Survey Graphic 
last October by Senator (then Mayor of 
Minneapolis) Hubert H. Humphrey: 

“If we boldly stake out our goals and 
needs, the cumbersome legislative proc- 
esses of the nation, state, and city will 
gradually swing into line. If you start 
out shooting for gradualism, that legis- 
lative process is apt to produce a studi- 
ous backsliding into the status quo.” 

—GrorceE Frevp 
Executive Director, Freedom House 


THE SURVEY — 


Young Migrants in School 


How one New Jersey town gives a few of the million children who follow the crops 


a chance at book learning, and a place where they feel that they really “belong.” 


LOUISA R. SHOTWELL 


[" WAS HARD WORK, ALL FIVE OF THEM AGREED; BEING 
seasoned teachers, they knew that no teaching worth 
the name is easy. And this particular six weeks job had 
been more taxing than most. But how glad they were 
they had done it! How eager they were to try it another 
summer! | 

For one thing, there was always the chance of having 
another pupil like Howard. Thin and undersized for his 
thirteen years, Howard had turned up at school one noon 
and asked if he might stay. He couldn’t ever get there 
before twelve, he haltingly explained, he had to work 
from six o'clock till eleven, in potatoes. The age-range of 
the school was supposed to be three to twelve, but the 
staff decided to make an exception of Howard. From that 
day until the end of the session, after his five hours in the 
potato fields, Howard walked the four and a half miles 
to school. He was vague about where and when he had 
been to school béfore, and tests soon showed that he could 
not read, but by the end of the summer he had learned. 
Further, he had gained five pounds and could throw a 
ball into the basket. 

With Howard there were sixty-four in the school, all 
children of Negro migrant workers who had come to 
New Jersey from Florida and Georgia to work in Mon- 
mouth County’s ten million dollar potato harvest. 

Asked by the principal to put into words just why this 
six weeks school had been such a satisfying summer ex- 
perience, the teachers said it was because they could 
honestly say of this school— 

. children came eagerly. 
. . each child worked at his own level. 
. . . living together was emphasized. 
. . every experience became a vehicle of learning. 
. attitudes were built through careful, conscious 
planning. 
. children’s fears disappeared as they began to feel 
welcome and secure. 

These were generalizations in approved academic terms. 
What story lay back of them? What really happened in 
that six weeks of summer school in Freehold, New 
Jersey? 

The idea of the school began early in 1947, as the New 
Jersey Migrant Labor Division of the state Labor Depart- 
ment analyzed its problem and sought a practical ap- 
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proach from several angles; health, welfare, housing—and 
education. Migrant children go to school, if they go at 
all, three months here and six weeks there. Sometimes 
derided as “bean-pickers” and taunted for their bare feet 
and ragged clothes, they seldom finish a grade, never 
really belong. How about a school at the peak of the 
harvest season, a school just for migrants, expertly taught, 
with a curriculum shaped to their special needs? An 
inter-agency committee decided to try it, if a community 
in a migrant labor center was willing to provide building 
and equipment. The committee knew how common is 
community resentment of the very migrants on whose 
labor the local economy depends. 


Nw JERSEY RECRUITS AN AVERAGE OF 18,000 MIGRANTS 
every year to harvest fruit and vegetables in ten counties. 
Some come from Jamaica; some from Puerto Rico, but 
the majority are southern Negro families who follow 
the crops the year round up and down the eastern sea- 
board. Tentative inquiry about the proposed school 
brought cordial response in Freehold, Monmouth County. 

In addition to the vast potato farms that surround it, 
Freehold, a city of only 7,500 population, has a surprising 
diversity of interests. It manufactures carpets, coats, 
dresses, pickles, and soluble coffee; and it has the county 
courthouse, the spring from which Molly Pitcher drew 
water at the Battle of Monmouth, and a race-track. Many 
of its residents commute daily to New York forty-eight 
miles away. Freehold already had so many concerns that 
it could take another in its stride. 

After a successful session in Freehold in 1947, the inter- 
agency committee cast around for a suitable location for 
a second school. In two communities they thought the 
way was clear when opposition came from, of all places, 
the local Parent Teachers’ Association. So in 1948, New 
Jersey’s one migrant school again opened at Freehold. 

The Freehold board of education, as before, loaned a 
building and various community agencies cooperated. 
The Red Cross chapter offered daily transportation for 
the cateress who prepared the hot lunch. The county 
library sent in reading books for the children to borrow 
and take home. The county social service organization 
gave aid and counsel in special cases. And the local dairy 
sent along with the daily milk order a free supply of ice. 

The Court Street School on the edge of town furnished 
an ideal setting. Under shady oaks all summer long the 
neighborhood boys and girls used its slides and swings 
and wading pool outside of school hours, but they under- 
stood that from 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. the playground be 
longed to the migrants. As for the migrant children, 
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never before in all their lives had there been something 
to which other children were not admitted, something 
just for them. It had always been the other way around. 
An invitation to the neighborhood children to come in 
on Friday afternoon for a party of movies and ice cream, 
gave the nonresidents a chancesto be hosts, created a nat- 
ural laboratory for “building attitudes through conscious 
planning.” 

Each school day began with milk and cereal; at nine 
o'clock children who had been up since five were ready 
for food. To sit at a table and use a napkin and silver 
was a new experience for most of them. In fact, among 
the sixty-four children in the school, only one had ever 
seen a movie and none had used a telephone. 


O.. OF THE TEACHERS, HELEN HUNGERFORD, DEVISED A 
special project for her class during the week preceding the 
opening of the school, when she and her colleagues called 
on migrant parents, telling about the school, and inviting 
them to have their children ready for the school bus on 
the opening day. The teachers found some of the families 
living in one-room shacks, some in renovated chicken 
houses, some in hay lofts. Even when migrant housing 
and sanitation regulations are specific and well enforced— 
and New Jersey ranks high among the states on both 
counts—it takes cooperation from the family and more 
than average energy and ingenuity on the part of the 
mother to keep household affairs in order. 


As a trained, experienced teacher of handicapped 
children, Miss Hungerford was accustomed to adapting 
teaching methods to all sorts of physical disabilities, but 
never had she witnessed anything quite like the handi- 
caps faced by migrant mothers in managing the sleeping 
and cooking and washing and ironing of a family of six 
or eight or ten in one makeshift room. 

Begin with what they already know, she thought; all 
right, we'll fix up a model migrant home in the class- 
room, and put in it nothing that they don’t all have at 
home or couldn’t easily get. Perhaps she could teach the 
children a few skills that they could 
use at home. And she did. The first 


Mrs. Jackson knew about the clock at home because 
nearly every day tound her paying home visits and coun- 
seling with parents. Her diary records eighty-three home 
calls, each for a definite reason. 

The Monmouth County Health Association nurse, who 
examined the children daily, reported an eye defect in 
little Leroy Burgess; three weeks and six home visits 
later, Leroy was fitted with glasses and was losing his 
timidity. 

It took four calls to find out that Johnny Baker had 
stopped coming to school because he had reached the 
legal working age of twelve and his mother felt that the 
money he earned in potatoes was more important to the 
family than his schooling. 

A reporter from each class and an editorial committee 
prepared the daily issue of the school paper, The Court 
Strcet News, which was printed in large letters by a 
teacher and posted in the hall. The limited experience 
of the children as well as the school program show up in 
excerpts from the news: 


July 27th 
Our Visit 

The Upper Group visited Mrs. Mathews’ new home. Her 
house is the first one in the new G.I. project. It is grey, with 
a white trim. 


What We Saw 

She has a light on the front porch. She has her furniture 
arranged nicely in her home. She has a furnace which will 
cool the air in summer and heat it in winter. There are two 
large bedrooms, a kitchen, a living room, and a bathroom. 
The kitchen is large so they can eat and cook in it. There 
is a three-way light in the front room. The light in the 
kitchen is like a rod filled with daylight. It is called fluores- 
cent light. The house is on Holmes Terrace. We told our 
families all about our visit. 


August 10th 

The Nursery Group and Miss Becky watched the tractor 
across the street making a new road. They counted the 
houses. There are six on each side. They counted two red 
houses. 

Miss Helen’s group made chairs from orange crates. They 
are painting the chairs now. The girls are making pillows 
for the seats. The girls are fixing and mending rugs while 


five rows of seats were taken out of 
the classroom and in their place ap- 
peared a bed, an oil stove, orange-crate 
chairs and a packing-box table. The 
children practiced rearranging the fur- 
niture to make the best use of space 
and light, made cushions for the 
chairs, a cover for the table, curtains 
for the windows, and took turns wait- 
ing on table for breakfast and lunch. 


The day four children missed the 
bus and walked three miles to school, 
the principal, Dorothy Jackson, was 
less impressed than was the visitor. 

“This family has a clock at home,” 
she said, “and we're teaching the chil- 
dren to tell time. They just haven’t 
quite mastered it yet, but this mustn’t 
happen again.” 
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the boys paint. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Yesterday Miss Cecil’s class saw pic- 

tures of “The Gingerbread Boy” in Miss 

DRE AN | CO Rese. Becky’s room. They served gingerbread 

boys which Miss Cecil had made. We 

all had one to eat. Thank you, Miss 
Cecil! 


Beans May1- June 30 
Potatoes May! - June 15 


AREA 2. WESTERN PEACH, S.C. 
Peaches July IS- Aug. 5 


AREA 3. SAND HILL, S.C. 
Peaches July I5- Aug. 5 


AREA 4. CHARLESTON, S.C. 

Beans Moy | - June 30 
Beans Oct. I5- Nov. 10 
Potatoes Moy | - June 15 
Tomatoes May 25- July 15 
‘Cucumbers May !5- July 10 


AREA 5. RIOGELAND, S.C. 

Beons-early May |- June 30 
Beans-late Sept.15- Nov. 10 
Potatoes May | - June 15 
Tomatoes May 25- July 15 
Cucumbers May I5- July 10 


AREA 6. BEAUFORT, S.C. 

Beans May | - June 30 
Beans Sept. IS- Nov. 10 
Potatoes May |- June 15 
Tomotoes May 25- July 15 
Cucumbers May !5- July 10 


August 24 


We have made these plans for tomor- 
row when our friends will be here. 
Lunch will be at 11:30. Rest time will 
end at 1:30. Our Assembly will be at 2 
o'clock. Our friends will sit in the last 
row. Freddie and Marvin will fix the 
chairs and see that we each have a seat. 
We will not crowd. We will keep our 
hands and feet “at home”—feet on the 
floor, hands in our laps. We will sit 
quietly and listen. Everyone will help. 
This is a helping school. 


In the beginning communication 


was difficult. The children were shy, 
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Harry W. Hampton, Freehold, N. J. 


Some of the youngest pupils in the special school in Freehold, N. J. “at work” with their teacher 


and their soft southern drawl often had to be interpreted 
by Howard Waxwood, Negro principal of a Princeton 
school and teacher of the ten-totwelve-year-old group. 
During the first few days the teachers kept a word list 
and found a core vocabulary of 785 words, 634 of them 
within the first level of reading difficulty. Drawn from 
the speech of all sixty-four of the children including the 
ten-to-twelve-year-olds, this small working vocabulary in- 
dicates the degree to which special reading methods had 
to be used. The six weeks gains in reading in the two 
upper groups ranged from a year and a half to three 
years. 

To the children, catching up on reading and writing 
and arithmetic formed the serious business of the class- 
room. But the sense of security that comes from a regu- 
lar daily routine of meals and study ‘and play and rest; 
the horizons widened by group visits to the store, the 
library, the neighbor’s new house; the sense of personal 
dignity in being reporter for the day or corporal of the 
service corps for the week; here lay the real meaning of 
the six weeks interlude for these young Americans on 
our doorstep, the measure of whose need almost defies 
belief. 

As an experimental answer to a special situation, the 
Freehold school commands interest and respect, testified 
to by the one hundred fourteen visitors, twenty-five of 
them educators. What significance has the experiment 
for other communities? First, the migrant labor situa- 
tion in Monmouth County, New Jersey is by no means 
so specialized as the average person may believe. In at 
least forty of the forty-eight states, migrant labor is re- 
cruited as an economic necessity. Unless he lives in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Kentucky, or 
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Nevada, the chances are that the reader need not travel 
many miles to find a migrant camp in his own state. 

“A Guide to Seasonal Farm Labor on the Atlantic Sea- 
board” issued by the United States Employment Service 
in 1948 for the benefit of migratory workers seeking jobs, 
lists crops and harvest dates in fourteen eastern states. 
The citizen who has dismissed the migrant labor problem 
as a “Grapes of Wrath” phenomenon of the dust-bowl 
Thirties may be startled to see these tables, like the one 
from South Carolina, reproduced on the opposite page. 

Although the majority of the migrants in the East are 
southern Negroes like those at Freehold, the stream in- 
cludes also white American families of various national 
origins and men from Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and The 
Bahamas. 

In the Middle West the migrant tides swirl from Texas 
and Louisiana up through Arkansas and Missouri to IlIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. Many are Spanish-speaking Americans of Mexican 
descent. The Far West from New Mexico and Arizona 
to Montana and Washington uses migrants of every race 
and national origin. 


Ane ESTIMATE OF 60,000 MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 
reported by the Agriculture Extension Service in 1947 did 
not include dependents or children. The total number 
of agricultural migrants probably numbers two and a half 
million. In terms of education, these figures mean that 
nearly a million children in the United States have no 
more chance for regular schooling than the sixty-four 
pupils of Freehold. Couple this fact with varying and 
poorly enforced child labor regulations; the shut-down in 
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Young Migrants in School 


January, 1948, of federal farm-labor health and housing 
measures; the common pattern of community hostility to 
migrants; the evils of unregulated labor contracting; the 
hazard of irregular employment resulting from unseason- 
able weather, crop failure, or market slump; and the 
growing industrialization of agriculture making the need 
for seasonal labor ever more acute: and what do we have? 
At the very least, a factor in juvenile delinquency. 

Other states than New Jersey are working on the prob- 
lem in various ways. In New York, child care centers 
initiated in 1930 by the interdenominational Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America have now been taken 
over cooperatively by the state and the growers’ associa- 
tion. They include no formal education but they are well 
run nursery and play schools. The village of King Ferry, 
New York, with about 250 pupils in its consolidated 
school, finds enrollment increased by 25 percent each fall 
during the harvest season; special teachers and careful 
curriculum planning give the eighty-odd migrant visitors 
a little chance to catch up and a genuine sense of belong- 
ing somewhere. 

For several years Michigan has conducted intergroup 
classes under state and Home Missions Council auspices, 
in which children of residents and those of Spanish- 
speaking sugar beet workers share instruction. Florida 
has regular public schools for migrants, some of which 
close for the peak harvest season from mid-December to 
February so that the children may work in the fields. 
California a number of years ago began to set up one 
and two-room public schools for migrants on ranches; 


Nursery Rime 


Small, we danced the tree around, 

six of us or seven. 

O golden leaves which of us shall it be 
to climb the top and take from the tree 
the apple next to heaven? 


We shall grow up and all be wise 
and do as we please in paradise. 
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now this state is emphasizing integration of migrants into 
regular public schools. In Florida, Arkansas, Texas, Ari- 
zona, and California the twelve schools built during the 
war by the federal government in its farm labor camps 
have been turned over to local school boards. The Home 
Missions Council, representing twenty-three Protestant de- 
nominations in providing services to migrants in twenty- 
three states, is adding teachers to its summer staff. 


fs UNIQUE FEATURE OF THE NEw JERSEY EXPERIMENT 
lies in its bold attempt to give a few migrant children for 
a short period the benefit of the best teaching that the 
profession has devised. The tragedy of all these efforts 
lies in the small numbers of children they reach. 

If some federal aid to education could be earmarked 
for migrant children and administered by states on the 
Freehold pattern with the cooperation of local communi- 
ties, it might go far toward lessening the disadvantages 
inherent in migrant living. In viewing the total problem, 
educators recommend improvement and enforcement of 
compulsory school-attendance laws; statewide child- 
accounting systems, with complete records transferable 
from one school district to another; brief units of study 
not dependent on a fixed sequence; mobile schools to 
follow the migrant stream. 

The migrant problem belongs to no one community or 
section of the country; it crosses state lines and it reaches 
from coast to coast. It belongs to all of us who eat mi- 
grant-harvested fruits and vegetables and take for granted 
the privilege of public education in a democracy. We all 
have a stake in the Freehold School. 


Here we chain the tree around, 

six of us or seven. 

O root in the ground, who shall be unbound, 
who can untaste the fruit he found, 

which of us is forgiven? 


Will one of us grow old and wise 
and name all the trees in paradise? 


INGEBORG KAYKO 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


The States Exercise Their Rights 


SIZABLE AMOUNT OF AMERICAN LIFE, 

liberty, and happiness has seemed 
to lie quivering in the hands of the 81st 
Congress. So absorbing have these 
issues become that the goings-on under 
the Capitol Dome have tended to drown 
out lusty voices being raised in forty- 
four state legislatures. All but Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Virginia, and Kentucky 
have been in session this spring. At this 
writing, only South Dakota and New 
York have adjourned. 

Social security, child welfare, educa- 
tion, health, housing, civil rights—a 
wide spectrum of interests that are of 
intimate concern to vast numbers of the 
American public, have all been‘on trial 
or are awaiting trial before the Congress. 
Socially-minded citizens and most social 
workers have been on tenterhooks to 
see how these interests would fare at 
the hands of our national representatives. 
But the well equipped citizen has an- 
other set of tenterhooks, to be polished 
up for use when his state legislature 
goes into session. For a great deal of 
what actually happens to people is de- 
cided by state legislators. 

Monies appropriated by Gomer for 
the health and welfare of people do not 
land on a state’s doorstep in a Christmas 
stocking. They must be matched in one 
ratio or another from state funds. 
States must comply with regulations 
calling for minimum standards of pro- 
gram, and in some cases, certain kinds 
of administrative structure, in order to 
become eligible for appropriations. 

Some states can or will meet mini- 
mum requirements only. Others are 
able to go further in making adequate 
provisions for the welfare of their citi- 
zens. Grandpa Jones and Grandpa Smith, 
living next door to each other with only 
a state line between their dooryards, 
may receive old age assistance at greatly 
different rates per month, regardless of 
need. In Wisconsin, this session, a pro- 
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MARION ROBINSON 


posed bill would put all grants-in-aid 
on the basis of the need in the individ- 
ual case, eliminating entirely the prin- 
ciple of a maximum “beyond-which- 
nothing” grant. Though this move has 
been roundly debated, the maximum 
grant principle admittedly has been a 
source of distress to many recipients, ad- 
ministrators, and social workers. 

Far more fundamental changes are 
being contemplated by the Massachusetts 
legislators, particularly with regard to 
the aged dependent—and independent. 
One bill pending in this legislature pro- 
vides for a $600 yearly pension for all 
citizens over sixty and having three 
years residence. Another would repeal 
the present Old Age Assistance law and 
substitute a pension law granting $75 
monthly to qualified and deserving per- 
sons over sixty-three. 


Bes LEGISLATION AGREED UPON IN THE 
halls of Congress may be accepted “as 
is’ by a state. Other states may use it 
as a base on which to build a detailed 
program that meets more specialized 
local needs. Federal law now permits 
a certain number of DP’s to enter the 


Minneapolis Star 
Anybody else want to try this? 


country. What actually happens to 
these people will be determined in the 
American communities where they make 
their homes. Many aspects of their ad- 
justment will be affected by the state 
laws to which they are subject. South 
Dakota did itself and the DP’s a good 
turn by passing a law which makes 
possible the granting of temporary 
licenses for medical practitioners who 
pass basic medical examinations but 
who do not meet the requirements of 
graduation from a recognized medical 
college. These licenses will be granted 
only for practice in areas where need 
for medical service cannot be met by a 
regularly licensed practitioner, but as the 
Newsletter of the South Dakota De- 
partment of Social Security points out, 
it will permit displaced physicians to 
practice in parts of the state where 
medical service is urgently needed. 

But we don’t always have to wait for 
the broad base that everyone can agree 
on. In spite of the drubbing that the 
Administration’s civil rights program 
took on Capitol Hill, a number of state 
legislatures had antidiscrimination meas- 
ures on the docket. Washington, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Rhode Island have 
joined the ranks of the four states— 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut—which already had 
fair employment legislation. Except in 
Oregon, the new laws provide for au- 
tonomous fair employment practice 
commissions such as are now function- 
ing in the other four states named above. 

FEPC measures are still pending in 
a half dozen other states, and in several 
they have been approved by one house. 
Similar bills were defeated this year in 
Arizona, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and Utah. 

South Dakota, functioning in the civil 
rights field, voted to “memorialize Con- 
gress to provide sufficient funds for ade- 
quate aid toward the improvement of 
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Common Welfare 


the Indian’s well-being, social betterment, 
and stability,” and set up a state com- 
mission to work out a method to absorb 
the Indian into the state’s economy. 

Various state provisions for child wel- 
fare services have been under close 
scrutiny in this postwar period when 
the responsibility for many more chil- 
dren has fallen on public shoulders. Two 
years ago Colorado, discovering that 
some of its laws regarding child care 
were antiquated and even harmful, cre- 
ated a Children’s Code Commission. 
This year, as a result of the commission’s 
research, five new bills are before the 
legislature. These would do such im- 
portant things as abolish ancient inden- 
ture laws, provide for the relinquishment 
of children to be adopted, and improve 
adoption proceedings. A series of bills 
designed to end “black market” practices 
in placing babies for adoption passed the 
New York legislature. Ohio has a bill 
calling for reimbursement of 50 percent 
of expenditures made for the care of 
neglected and dependent children by 
the counties. 

Governor Dewey’s request for a “long 
range master plan,” coordinating New 
York State’s facilities and resources in 
the field of mental health resulted in a 


pill that establishes a state commission 
to study all mental hygiene needs and 
to lay out a long range program. 
Though this commission will not report 
until 1954, the measure is viewed as a 
hopeful step. A bill that would have 
provided modest 10 percent raises for 
state hospital attendants got stuck in 
committee. However, another bill which 
did pass and has been signed by the 
Governor amends the mental hygiene 
law to permit temporary detention, ex- 
amination, care, and treatment of patients 
suffering from mental disorders in any 
general hospital adequately equipped for 
such purposes. This provision for care 
and treatment of the mentally ill in gen- 
eral hospitals, comments the State Char- 
ities Aid Association, “may be the be- 
ginning of a trend... [which] should 
mean considerable sayings now necessary 
for construction of new buildings and 
increased overhead.” 

“Government intervention” is said to 
have overstepped the bounds of “state's 
rights” in the last two decades. But 
there appears to be quite a bit of local 
autonomy left — enough to produce 
rather startling inequities of opportunity 
for people from one state to another. 
And on the other hand, enough to pre- 
serve that permissiveness of state initia- 
tive which means vitality of the Union. 


A Letter from SSEU on Rival Union Story 


aT oO THE Eprror: 

The Survey in its January issue pub- 
lished an editorial—“A Splinter Grows” 
—which in our opinion constituted an 
attack upon thousands of social service 
employees from coast to coast who are 
members of the National Social Service 
Division of the United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America, CIO. 
Moreover, The Survey made no effort 
to ascertain from the SSEU whether the 
facts and the conclusions drawn from 
them had any resemblance to the truth. 

The Survey is rightly aware of the 
difficulties social service employees of all 
kinds face in building a trade union. 
The Survey editors have failed to under- 
stand that the real need for unionism 
in social service cannot be. served by 
editorials which constitute endorsement 
of “raids” and “splinters” in the labor 
movement. 

Division and creation of rival unions 
is not valuable to the labor movement, 
or even to employers, in this case social 
agencies, who want to deal with unions. 
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The activities of the United Social 
Agency Employees since its birth almost 
a year ago have demonstrated what the 
real functions of such splinter groups 
are. To the best of our knowledge the 
United Social Agency Employees has 
not organized a single group of workers 
who were previously unorganized. It 
has tried, usually without success, to 
disorganize workers who were already 
organized into our union. To the extent 
that it has been at all successful it has 
helped to confuse social service employ- 
ees about the basic questions of the need 
for trade unionism. It has therefore, 
weakened the ability of social service 
employees to secure much needed im- 
provements in their working standards. 

The Survey is entitled to its opinion 
regarding the Social Service Employees’ 
Union, but it is not entitled to make 
inaccurate and misleading statements 
about us.@ 

Specifically, The Survey editorial 
states that the staff of the American 
Civil Liberties Union broke away from 


Conference Plans 


Seventy-four sessions on a va- 
riety of social topics are sched- 
uled as part of the 76th Annual 
Meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, to take 
place in Cleveland, June 12-18. 
In addition, 58 associate groups 
will offer programs to which all 
conference registrants are wel- 
come. 


Representatives of The Sur- 
vey will be on hand in a num- 
ber of capacities: to present the 
Survey Award “for constructive 


and creative contribution to 
social work”; to report the con- 
ference for our July issue; to 
display our product to the con- 
ference public. The award will 
be presented at a general session 
in the Convention Hall at 8:30 
Tuesday evening, June 14. 


the SSEU. The fact is that the mem- 
bers of the ACLU staff were never 
members of our union but belonged to 
another union of the UOPWA. The 
Survey editorial refers to the trial of 
four members of the chapter at National 
Council for Jewish Women “who had 
dared to criticize the local’s policies.” 
This statement is completely inaccurate. 
The facts are as follows: In the midst of 
a dispute between the union and the 
agency over the dismissal of an employee 
whose civil rights were threatened by 
the agency, these four union members 
saw fit to make public a letter endorsing 
the agency’s position on the very ques- 
tion at issue in the dispute. They were 
tried and found guilty by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of the membership of having 
impaired the union’s ability to protect 
this employee who was threatened with 
the loss of her job. There was no dif- 
ference of “policy” involved in this trial. 
The Survey editorial states that the 
USAE “has had a temporary connection 
with the Shipbuilders International.” 
This fact has been denied by the Presi- 
dent of the IUMSWA, Mr. John Green 
and by CIO Vice-President Allen S. 
Haywood. The United Social Agency 
Employees is not affiliated with any CIO 
union. 

The Survey by its quick, and we trust 
careless endorsement of this new 
“union” has not performed a real service 
for its readers who have the right to 
know more about the policies and pro- 
cedures of this group... . 

The Social Service Employees’ Union, 
being composed of human beings, has 
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made its mistakes. But it is an honest, 
democratic, effective union. It does not 
engage in secret meetings, in undercover 
letters to employers, or in red-baiting. 
SSEU has each year, since its growth, 
won substantial pay increases for its 
members, raising salaries in unionized 
agencies to the highest in the country. 
SSEU has taken an active role in fight- 
ing for adequate standards of public as- 
sistance as in the case of the New York 
Department of Welfare situation. SSEU 
has consistently promoted job opportuni- 
ties for Negro workers and has just 
established a $1000 scholarship to train 
Negroes for social work. SSEU has con- 
structively handled thousands of griev- 
ances for its members. We know of no 
organization of social workers which 
has as high a percentage of membership 
participation as this union. Our achieve- 
ments have been obtained through con- 
structive collective bargaining, with only 
one strike anywhere in the United States 
in the entire fourteen years of our his- 
tory. SSEU has at all times been will- 
ing to use arbitration as a_ peaceful 
means of settling disputes, thereby com- 
bining responsible trade unionism with 
a successful record of achievements. 

We hope in the light of these facts 
and many others too voluminous to in- 
clude in the space permitted us, that 
The Survey editors will want to consider 
further their position on this new and 
dangerous instrument of division in the 
ranks of social service employees. 


JosepH H. Levy 
Director, National Social 
Service Division 


BERNARD SEGAL 
Executive Director, Social 
Service Employees’ Union 


x * %* - 


The Survey's columns are, of course, 
open to rebuttal in behalf of the Social 
Service Employes’ Union—coupled with 
an affirmative statement of its own ob- 
jectives and accomplishments. 

Some points in this official complaint 
are disputed in other quarters; and, in 
like fashion, our columns are open for 
rejoinder by the insurgent United Social 
Agency Employes. 

For our part, we regret a mistake in 
identifying the staff of the American 
Civil Liberties Union as one of three 
groups which broke away from the So- 
cial Service Employes Union, Local 19, 
UOPWA; CIO. In fact it was from 
Local 16, UOPWA; CIO. 

But we disclaim that the paragraphs 
in our Common Welfare department in 
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RECENT HISTORY OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
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The accompanying chart from the Philadelphia County Assistance 
Board illustrates the gradual rise since the war in numbers of persons 
dependent on public aid, at least in Philadelphia. But it also shows 
how far below prewar levels relief loads still were at the end of 1948. 


The department reports that the postwar rises are mainly attribut- 
able to a greater selectivity among employers, which has adversely 
affected employment opportunities for marginal workers. Inflationary 
living costs, also a factor, have been reflected in a rise in applications 
for supplementary aid from persons with fixed incomes, such as old 


age retirement benefits. 


Recent monthly reports from welfare departments in various parts 
of the country indicate that assistance caseloads for the first months 
of 1949 have been somewhat higher than in the comparable period 
a year ago, a reflection of the further tightening of employment 
opportunities. Expenditures, which have risen disproportionately to 
caseloads since the war, reflect increased living costs rather than any 


real rise in relief standards. 


January “constituted an attack upon 
thousands of social service employes 
from coast to coast who are members of 
the National Social Service Division of 
the United Office and _ Professional 
Workers of America, CIO.”—Eb. 


An Urban League 
Study of Youth 


He IMPOSED ON NEGRO YOUTH 
by the lack of sound vocational counsel- 
ing and training in both public and 
private schools is the subject of a recent 
survey and report by the National Ur- 
ban League. The study, made by Ann 
Tanneyhill, director of vocational guid- 
ance, is part of the League’s effort to 
bring to public attention the need for 


broader occupational opportunities for 
young Negroes. 

The survey found that buildings used 
for vocational classes for Negro youth 
in states having segregated school sys- 
tems, are very often old, dilapidated, and 
crowded beyond capacity. They also are 
inadequately equipped. Thus, in one in- 
stitution, students in an auto mechanics 
department had to beg the use of tools 
from a nearby garage to complete class 
assignments. In a public high school, 
the League found “the auto mechanics, 
masonry and woodworking shops woe- 
fully inadequate in layout and space.” 
In another, the equipment was “so in- 
adequate that such training as is avail- 
able amounts to only a compromise.” 

The lack of organized guidance pro- 

(Continued on page 294) 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


Working for Health 
Abroad and at Home 


ad aa Is ONE OF THOSE INTER- 
national activities that really 
can be pushed ahead with a consider- 
able amount of energy and enthusiasm,” 
sad DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT re- 
cently, apropos her appointment as as- 
sistant director general of the World 
Health Organization. Dr. Eliot will 
take up her new duties in June at the 
organization’s headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Her resignation as asso- 
ciate chief of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau will become effective June 1. 

Work with WHO will be no novelty 
to Dr. Eliot, who has served the organi- 
zation in a consultative capacity since 
the days when it was just a temporary 
commission. She was an official delegate 
from the United States at last year’s 
World Health Assembly where the 59- 
member organization was formally 
launched. At that meeting she fought 
long, hard, and successfully for the 
inclusion of maternal and child health 
activities in the projected first year pro- 
gram. On her return from Europe, she 
wrote the story of this first Assembly 
and its priorities for the Survey Graphic. 
(See “United Action for World Health,” 
September, 1948.) 

In addition to maternal and child 
health, the Assembly recommended that 
WHO plan projects concerning malaria, 
venereal disease, environmental sanita- 
tion and nutrition. Action in each of 
these fields is most urgently needed, ac- 
cording to Dr. Eliot, and as corollaries 
to them she would add programs of 
mental hygiene and health education. 
Progress has been made during the past 
year by sending experts to conduct dem- 
onstration projects in countries request- 
ing them, but the surface of need has 
hardly been scratched. 

Besides budgetary difficulties, one of 
the main problems is finding the experts 
to carry on the demonstration projects, 
and this will be one of Dr. Eliot’s major 
responsibilities in her new job, in which 
she will work closely with the director- 
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general, Dr. Brock Chisholm of Canada. 
Their hopes that the organization may 
soon be ready to help countries initiate 
mental health programs have received 
encouragement from WHO's executive 
board, which recently drafted recom- 
mendations along this line to be sub- 
mitted to the second Woild Health 
Assembly when it meets in Rome next 
June. 

In all its fields WHO operates through 
the provision of consultants, demonstra- 
tion projects and training fellowships. 
Progress, in Dr. Eliot’s opinion, must 
be somewhat slow in order to be sound. 

“Nevertheless,” she maintains, “WHO 
can and must push ahead with vigor in 
the fields in which knowledge is now 
available to overcome many hazards to 
public health.” 

International political complications, 
she believes, need not interfere with 


Harris and Ewing * 


Dr. Martha M, Eliot 


WHO’s activities, though the Soviet 
Union, Byelorussia, and Soviet Ukraine 
have withdrawn from membership. 

Dr. Eliot’s one regret in connection 
with her appointment is the necessity 
of leaving the Children’s Bureau, where 
she has been a staff member for the 
past twenty-five years. However, she 
says this is somewhat tempered by her 
pleasure at the appointment of DR. 
LEONA BAUMGARTNER as her suc- 
cessor, at least temporarily. Dr. Baum- 
gartner, who has been granted a six 
months leave from her position as New 
York City’s assistant commissioner of 
health, feels that she cannot accept the 
appointment permanently unless “time 


Dr, Leona Baumgartner 


is able to work out a number of- ques- 
tions involved in the decision.” 

Dr. Baumgartner has been with the 
New York City Health Department 
since 1937, carrying on in such capacities 
as director of public health training, 
district health officer, and director of 
the bureau of child hygiene, until her 
appointment last August as assistant 
commissioner in chasge of maternal and 
child health. A native of Lawrence, 
Kansas, she has both medical and public 
health degrees from Yale University. 
She looks on the responsibilities of her 
federal appointment as largely involving 
a continuation and expansion of a move- 
ment, long spearheaded by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, to improve the lives of 
children and parents in this country. 

“Some of the main problems,” Dr. 
Baumgartner has said, “are associated 
with expanding the frontiers of our 
knowledge. Coordinated 
research projects in 
which the skills of 
medical, social, and 
physical sciences are all 
brought into play are 
extremely important. 
There are also problems 
associated with putting 
into practice what we 
already know. Probably 
the greatest bottleneck 
in achieveing these goals 
is the shortage of well- 
trained workers. The 
need to enlarge and 
enrich the educational 
experience of an increased number of 
persons is self-evident.” 


+ + + 


L. Lowen 


Ness TWO YEARS OF CAREFUL SEARCH 
for a person having “a broad edu- 
cational background, demonstrated ad- 
ministrative ability, a stimulating quality 
of leadership, and a deep concern for 
the future of social work,’ went into 


choosing KENNETH D. JOHNSON — 


as the next dean of Columbia Uni- 
versitys New York School of Social 
Work, according to a member of the 
committee set up to make the selection. 
Mr. Johnson, who will take office next 
October 1, is by profession a lawyer 
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social welfare in terms of significant people 


‘ 


whose experience and legal philosophy 
have long been entangled with the social 
theory and social action which are basic 
to social work. 

To the question of how a graduate 
of the Harvard Law School happened to 
become interested in the field of social 
work, the dean-elect replies that the 
interest is inevitable in one steeped in 
the legal tradition of the late Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis, and Cardoza, and 
who studied under Roscoe Pound and 
Francis Sayre. To persons who wonder 
why he was willing to leave the legal 
profession for social work, he points out 
that his legal career has carried him to 
the brink of social work 
since 1930 when he was 
appointed judge of the 
District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the eight years 
Mr. Johnson served as 
a judge he interviewed 
more than 4,000 chil- 
dren in juvenile court 
proceedings and _ also 
conducted adult crimi- 
nal and civil sessions. 
After his resignation 
from the bench in 1938, 
his continued interest 
in the problems of people showed up 
in his active participation in social wel- 
fare organizations, for he served the 
National Probation Association as re- 
gional director; the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of Social Work, as president; the 
John Howard Society as trustee; and 
Boston’s famous Habit Clinic for Child 
Guidance, as president. During the 
recent war he was in the legal division 
of the army assigned to problems of 
war production, where he found himself 
inevitably grappling with labor man- 
agement relations and other difficulties 
that prevented people from putting forth 
their best efforts. With the American 
Military Government in Germany after 
the cessation of hostilities, he again had 
a first hand view of human problems 
from his position as legal adviser for 
programs of price control, rationing, 
imports, exports, internal trade and de- 
cartelization. 

On release from the army in the 
summer of 1946, Mr. Johnson became a 
member of the War Department’s 
civilian staff where, among other activi- 
ties, he engaged in research on problems 
connected with the drafting of the Jap- 
anese constitution; served as an alternate 
on the President’s Commission to study 
the Federal Employe Loyalty Program; 
directed matters dealing with pardons, 
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Army Signal Corps 
Kenneth D. Johnson 


paroles, disciplinary barracks, court mar- 
tial, and correction of military records. 
In December 1947, he left the War De- 
partment to become general counsel of 
the newly established National Security 
Resources Board, from which he only 
recently resigned. 

“If you think social work is foreign 
to the law,” he has said, “you must 
be a Rip Van Winkle.” And he pointed 
out that down through our history law 
has been an instrument of social ad- 
vance. “Who is it but the lawyer,” he 
has asked, “who finally puts on the 
books the dreams of the social worker? 
Who but the lawyer, in the form of a 
judge, interprets social 
legislation? Who, in- 
deed, is often among 
the first to see the need 
of new legislation deal- 
ing with people’s needs 
—workmen’s compensa- 
tion, juvenile detention, 
foster home placement, 
housing, urban land use, 
the spread of education, 
opportunities for medi- 
cal care and social se- 
curity?” 

Mr. Johnson has been 
impressed with the sci- 
entific approach to human behavior that 
the social worker brings to these prob- 
lems. Social progress, he feels depends 
on teamwork between the lawyer and 
the social worker both of whom must 
have the kind of social-ethical orientation 
“which brings dignity and depth to any 
calling.” 

Any change from the present em- 
phasis of the New York School’s pro- 
gram will come about, Mr. Johnson 
maintains, only after he has become “im- 
mersed” in recent social work thought 
and theory through the help of books 
and experts, particularly those on_ his 
own faculty. A hint, however, that the 
school may move toward even closer 
relationships with other professions than 
it now maintains might be gleaned from 
his remark: “There should be an in- 
tegration of the learning experience by 
bringing into the classroom the teaching 
of related skills and professional atti- 
tudes, related fields of practice, and re- 
lated academic disciplines.” 

Among the many experts at hand to 
help Mr. Johnson in his job of coordina- 
tion and leadership is MARGARET 
LEAL who will stay on at the school 
as assistant dean. Except fora few 
intervals of public welfare administra- 
tion during the frantic days of the great 
depression, Miss Leal has been a mem- 


ber of the school’s staff since her own 
graduation in 1916. She has been serv- 
ing as acting dean since October 1947, 
when Walter W. Pettit, the school’s 
sixth dean retired. Nearing retirement 
age herself, she then urged the authori- 
ties to select a new dean young enough 
to give the school some continuity in 
leadership. 

Miss Leal was once a musician, a 
teacher of piano, but she had to give 
up her first-chosen profession because 
of an accident to her arm. Still thinking 
in musical terms she has welcomed the 
advent of the new dean as a gifted lead- 
er, who “while he may not have tech- 
nical mastery of all the instruments un- 
der his direction knows what the over- 
all music sounds like, how it should 
sound and how to bring out the best in 
the players.” 


+ + + 


le IS GOOD NEWS TO ALL THOSE INTER- 
ested in social welfare that the Social 
Work Year Book, for twenty years a 
child of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
has been adopted by the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers. 

The Year Book, now standard equip- 
ment for welfare agencies, was the in- 
vention of Fred S. Hall, who edited the 
first three volumes, beginning in 1929. 

The next six were guided by Russell 
H. Kurtz, now executive director of the 
New Hampshire Citizens Council. The 
next edition—1951—will carry on the 
cover the name of MARGARET B. 
HODGES, editor, as does the 1949 vol- 
ume which recently came from the press. 

Miss Hodges joined the Year Book 
staff in 1932, and two years ago suc- 
ceeded Russell H. Kurtz as chief pilot 
of the venture. She entered on her task 
with a broad background of under- 
standing and experience in the welfare 
field, going back to a childhood in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where her father, the late 
Dean George Hodges, was associated for 
many years with the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School. A graduate of Smith 
College and the Simmons School of So- 
cial Work, she was for a time with the 
department of social work of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. During the war, 
she was in Washington as adviser for re- 
cruitment of overseas social workers. for 
the Red Cross. 

The 1949 Year Book follows the gen- 
eral pattern of earlier volumes, with an 
encyclopedia section “descriptive of or- 
ganized activities in social work and re- 
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LETTERS AND LIFE: Special Spring Book Section 


THE Survey this spring was asked to suggest some reading for the seven touring German 
women just arrived by invitation of the army to look over the United States. It was de- 
sired to give them some books as a ready introduction to American democracy. But why 
should not we Americans also profit from being re-directed to such a list? So a query was 
sent around and the replies are here discussd by a keen-eyed historian. 


For the Understanding of America 


ay N WHAT DOZEN BOOKS HAS BEEN SET 

down the most comprehensive and 
vital statement of the meaning of Ameri- 
can democracy?” A simple enough ques- 
tion, one might think, but in fact a 
difficult and a tantalizing one, as the 
varied answers revealed. “Comprehen- 
sive’ and “vital’—? Well, Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth” is compre- 
hensive enough, and no one can doubt 
that the Declaration of Independence 
is vital, but they are not quite the same 
thing and may be a bit uncomfortable 
on the same list. And then that phrase, 
“the meaning of American democracy.” 
Meaning to whom? To the seven Ger- 
man women, here on inyitation from the 
Army’s Civil Administrative Division? 
That was the original idea—or at least 
the inspiration—of the query. Alas, 
everyone (or almost everyone) promptly 
forgot the German women. Mr. Barnes, 
to be sure, very sensibly suggested the 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue and Dr. Spock 
on baby care, but those who submitted 
the nine stout volumes of the “Public 
Papers of Franklin Roosevelt” or some 
compendious set of Jefferson’s writings 
were less thoughtful. 

“The meaning of American democ- 
racy” is, of course, one of those phrases 
which opens the literary floodgates. Al- 
most everything throws some light on 
the meaning of our democracy: “Leaves 
of Grass” and “Nize Baby” (which, it 
will be remembered, Justice Holmes en- 
joyed), the annual volume of The Satur- 
day Evening Post stories and the comic 
books, “Tobacco Road” and “Old 
Chester Tales.” Altogether about 120 
titles were suggested by eighteen dif- 
ferent respondents. On ten titles there 
was substantial agreement, and over a 
hundred others were thought relevant. 
Some—Mills’ “On Liberty,” for example 


—were relevant to democracy, but had 
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only a tenuous relation to America; 
others—‘“The Scarlet Letter” comes to 
mind—were American enough, but had 
little to do with democracy. A good 
many were merely pertinent descriptions 
of some phase of American society or 
economy or politics. 

In the circumstances, perhaps the re- 
markable thing is the extent of agree- 
ment rather than the diversity. Let, us 
note the ten titles that commanded five 
or more votes. 

All these are squarely in the Amer- 
ican field; all are rmmediately relevant 
to democracy. And, with one nota- 
ble exception, all radiate 
if they do not precisely 
inculcate, a favorable im- 
pression of American de- 
mocracy. 

The exception is the 
bock which led all the 
rest —the Beard history. 
Beard was an ardent 
democrat, but his view of 
the American democracy 
was somewhat jaundiced. 
“The Rise of American 
Civilization” was written 
in the Twenties, in the decade that was 
the apogee of our business civilization, 
and it is permeated with protest against 
that civilization. It explains the failures 
of democracy as well as its triumphs, 
recalls its hopes rather than its accom- 
plishments. In a sense it typifies the 
whole list of 120 volumes, and 
launches us, safely enough, upon some 
generalizations about that list. [All 
titles are reported on the opposite 


page. | 


I HE FIRST THING THE LIST REVEALS IS 
that almost everyone interprets American 
democracy as liberal, and emphasizes the 


tradition of protest and reform. We 
sometimes forget that there is no logical 
necessity for democracy to be liberal, 
and we are inclined to be aggrieved or 
outraged when it is illiberal. Assuredly 
everyone who had recourse to the liter- 
ary record would conclude that in 
America, democracy has always been lib- 
eral and progressive. Here are the 
books celebrating the great liberal lead- 
ers—Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wil- 
son and Franklin Roosevelt (curiously 
enough, T. R. doesn’t appear). Here are 
books by and about the muckrakers— 
Steffens and Whitlock and Altgeld. 
Here are the touching 
recollections of social 
workers like the great 
Jane Addams or Lillian 
Wald. Here are celebra- 
tions of some of the 
major achievements of 
progressivism —the TVA, 
for example. Here are 
documents like “Leaves 
of Grass” or Thoreau on 
“Civil Disobedience” or 
“Common Sense” or—in 
a somewhat different 
category—the splendid “Main Currents 
of American Thought.” 

A second characteristic that emerges 
from these lists is the American tend- 
ency towards self-criticism. Foreigners 
often think Americans vainglorious, and 
many Americans abroad give support 
for this view. But American literature 
has indulged heavily in self-criticism, 
and it is revealing that a score of people 
who compile lists explaining American 
democracy should have included so 
many volumes in which we put our 
worst foot forward. Indeed, if our now 
almost forgotten German visitors should 
decide to read, let us say, “The Rise of 
American Civilization,” “Middletown,” 
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“The American Dilemma,” the Steffens 
“Autobiography,” Barnard’s biography 
of Altgeld, Chafee’s “Free Speech in the 
United States,’ Walter White’s “A Man 
Called White,” Fitzgerald’s “Great Gats- 
by” (all listed here) they might well 
decide that they were better off, after 
all, in Germany. 

Now it is very encouraging that lead- 
ers of American thought should include 
books of this character in their lists. 
Much of the strength of our democracy, 
in the past, has derived from our ability 
to criticize our institutions and our con- 
duct. At the moment such criticism 
is unpopular; indeed, a readiness to criti- 
cize American institutions is regarded as 
faintly un-American. This list reminds 
us that the tradition of American demo- 
cratic literature is one of critical self- 
examination and of protest. 


A third conclusion to be drawn from 
this list is less reassuring. There is, 
throughout, a strong tendency to find 
the best of American democracy in the 
past, rather than in the present. Almost 
the only volumes that do not turn, with 
nostalgia, to the past are those that cele- 
brate Franklin D. Roosevelt and _ his 
achievements. When we think of de- 
mocracy, we turn, apparently, to the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. It is Franklin and Jefferson and 
Lincoln we celebrate; it is the Civil War 
we commemorate; it is the pioneer we 
exalt. As might be expected, a number 
of volumes listed here deal with the 
role of the immigrant and with the 
process of immigration, but again it is 
the immigrant of the late nineteenth 
century whose experience is affection- 
ately recalled. 


It is illuminating to note the books 
and the kinds of books, that do not 
appear on these lists; the omissions sug- 
gest that Bernard De Voto may have 
been right when he insisted, in “The 
Literary Fallacy,’ that American authors 
had failed to explain America. The sys- 
tem of universal free education is cer- 
tainly a striking feature of American 
democracy, but only one list named any 
books concerned with education. Re- 
ligious toleration, the separation of 
church and state, and denominational- 
ism, are conspicuous features of Amer- 
ican democracy, but no book named by 
more than one person dealt with religion 
in America. 

The American has been, traditionally, 
ingenious, experimental, and inventive, 
and much concerned with science and 
technology and has created a_ political 


Composite Score: Selected Titles on American Democracy 


The 
Charles and Mary Beard, 12 
Leaves of Grass, Whitman, 9 
Lincoln (Prairie Years), Sandburg, 9 
Selected Writings, Jefferson, 9 


The American Commonwealth, Bryce, 7 


Roosevelt & Hopkins, Sherwood, 6 


Twenty Years at Hull House, Addams, 5 


John Brown’s Body, Benet, 5 


Democracy in America, Tocqueville, 5 


Autobiography, Lincoln Steffens, 5 


e New Freedom, Woodrow Wilson, 4 
Age of Jackson, Arthur Schlesinger, 


Jr., 4 


TVA — Democracy on the March, 


David Lilienthal, 4 


Rise of American Civilization, 


Middletown, Robert and Helen Lynd, 4 

Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, 4 

Public Papers, F. D, Roosevelt, 4 

Freedom & Responsibility in America, 
Carl Becker, 3 

Main Currents of American Thought, 
Vernon L. Parrington, 3 


O Pioneers and My Antonia, Willa 
Cather, 3 

eae and Civil Disobedience, Thor- 
eau, 


Inside USA, John Gunther, 3 

Collected Papers, Justice Holmes, 3 

Yankee from Olympus, Bowen, 3 

The American Character, D. W. 
Brogan, 3 

The Education of Henry Adams, 3 

Autobiography, Franklin, 3 


Frontier in American History, F, J. 
Turner, 3 ' 
feet a! Messages, Woodrow Wil- 

son, 


From Many Lands, Louis Adamic, 2 
Essays, Emerson, 2 

_ Flowering of New England, Brooks, 2 
Eagle Forgotten, Harry Barnard, 2 
Education & Democracy, John Dewey, 2 
Culture of Cities, Lewis Mumford, 2 
The Adams Family, James Truslow 

Adams, 2 

The American Past, Butterfield, 2 
Lincoln, Lord Charnwood, 2 
What So Proudly We Hail, Arnall, 2 


The Roosevelt I Knew, Perkins, 2 
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The following were listed once: 


America’s Coming of Age, Siegfried 

Democracy in the USA, Laski 

We Who Built America, Carl Wihke 

The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 

Opening of the West, F. J. Turner 

Opinions, Justice Brandeis 

The Year of Decision (1846), De Voto 

Postscript to Yesterday, Lloyd Morris 

The Great Rehearsal, Wan Doren 

American Dilemma, Gunnar Myrdal 

America’s Strategy in World Politics, 
Spykman 

New Pathways to the Present, Arthur 
Schlesinger 

The Constitution and What It Means 
Today, Edward Corwin 

The Politics of Democrary, Pendleton 
Herring 

Seeds of Liberty, Max Savelle 

On Being a Person, H, E. Fosdick 

Into the Mainstream, Charles S, John- 


son 
Structure of American Economy, Gard- 
ner Means & Associates 
Common Sense, Thomas Paine 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, Franklin 
The Enduring Federalist, Beard 
Treasury of Democracy, Norman Cous- 


ins 

The Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness, Reinhold Niebuhr 

Democracy Through Public Opinion, 
Harold Lasswell 

Life of Marshall, Beveridge 

American Spirit, Bernard Smith 

Web of Government, Robert Maclver 

The More Perfect Union, Robert Mac- 


Iver 
Majority Rule, Henry S, Commager 
Freedom of Speech in the USA, Chafee 
God’s Angry Man, Leonard Ehrlich 
Abraham Lincoln & the Union, N. Ste- 
phenson 
Letters & Speeches, Abraham Lincoln 
Washington, Douglas S, Freeman 
Making of An American, Jacob Riis 
A Man Called White, Walter White 


Americanization of Edward Bok 

Autobiography, William A, White 

My Story, Mrs, Roosevelt 

Moral Basis of Democracy, Mrs. Roose- 
velt 

The House on Henry Street, Lillian D. 
Wald 

Along Our Way, James Weldon John- 
son 

Woodrow Wilson, W. E. Dodd 

Daughter of the Earth, Agnes Smedley 

Remembrance Rock, Sandburg 

The People Yes, Sandburg 

The Great Gatsby, Scott Fitzgerald 

An American Program, Wendell Willkie 

Goals of America, Stuart Chase 

Christianity & Capitalism, Tawney 

Arrowsmith, Sinclair Lewis 

Winesburg, Ohio, Sherwood Anderson 


Appointment on the Hill, Dorothy 
Detzer 
We Took to the Woods, Louise D. 


Rich 
A Son of the Middle Border, Garland 
Harvard Report on Education in a 
Free Society 


Journals, Lewis & Clark 

Travels in the Sierras, John Muir 

The Great Plains, Webb 

The Valley and Its People, R, L. Duffus 

American Primer, Dorsha Hayes 

Home Town, Granville Hicks 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

Memoirs, Carrie Chapman Catt 

Poems, Archibald MacLeish 

Puritanism & Democracy, Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry 

The Forty-Niners, Archer B, Hulbert 

First Papers, Martin Gumpert 

On Liberty, John, Stuart Mill 

Forty Years of It,\Brand Whitlock 

Epic of America, James Truslow Adams 

Up From Slavery, Booker T, Washing- 
ton 

Woodrow Wilson & the People, Bell 

American Political Parties, Buckley 

The Covered Wagon, Hough 
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and economic system encouraging to 
scientific work, but no work on science 
or technology (except those on TVA), 
no biography of a scientist or naturalist 
appears on our lists, and though there 
are many books that recall the contri- 
bution of the Michael 
Pupin’s “From Emigrant to Inventor’’ is 
not one of them. 

Heretofore the American has success- 
fully subordinated the military to the 
civil power. Something of this story 
may be found in the general histories, 
but there is no book devoted primarily 
to a study of the military, of the Amer- 
ican way of war: “John Brown’s Body” 
appears, but not Freeman’s “Lee.” Cer- 
tainly Europeans are vastly concerned 
with the nature and history of our mili- 
tary enterprise, but no book here sug- 
gests that the army or the navy or the 
air force is an important element in con- 
ditioning American democracy. 

Finally, there is little in this list that 
illuminates the story of American 


immigrant, 


The Survey in March asked a group 
whose experience indicated a special 
alertness to democratic issues for 
their personal selections of most 


valued books on the subject. The 
accompanying article is based on re- 
plies from the following: 


Mrs. Sherwood Anderson: foreign 
division, National Board, YWCA 

Charles S, Ascher: professor of polit- 
ical science, Brooklyn College 

Joseph Barnes: formerly editor, New 
York Star 

Jane Perry Clark Carey: asst. pro- 
fessor of gov’t, Barnard College 

Irving Dilliard: editorial writer, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch 

J. Frank Dobie: Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, San Marino, Cal. 


Helen Gahagan Douglas: U. S. Con- 
gresswoman from California 

Bernice Dainard Gestie: Minnesota 
Journal of Education 

Dr. Alice Hamilton: formerly, school 
of public health, Harvard 

Joseph Kinsey Howard: author 

Richard L, Neuberger: Oregon state 
Senator and journalist 

Howard W. Odum: institute for re- 
search in social science, U. of N.C. 

Everett B, Sackett: dean, University 
of New Hampshire 

Albert Spalding: violinist and author 
of “Rise to Follow” 

Margaret Chase Smith: United States 
Senator from Maine 

Mrs, Harold A, Stone: first vice-pres. 
League of Women Voters of U.S. 

C. Mildred Thompson: professor of 
history, University of Georgia 

James Van Toor: publisher, William 
Sloane Associates 
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economy—farming, business, labor, or 
industry. Accounts of economic activ- 
ities, biographies of business leaders, 
may not be central to the problem of 
American democracy, but they are cer- 
tainly relevant to it. 


\ \ HAT IS THE COMPOSITE PICTURE OF 


American democracy that would emerge 
from a reading of all these books? It is 
one reassuring for the past, a bit dis- 
turbing for the future. One who de- 
rived his knowledge of America from 
these books would learn. that American 
democracy flourished best in the past; 
that it was successful in the social and 
political rather than in the economic or 
the cultural realms; that it had failed, 
as yet, to solve the problem of the melt- 
ing pot. But he would learn too, if he 
read wisely, that American democracy 
has deep roots, that it appears in diverse 
forms, that it is, apparently, indestruct- 
ible. 

The editor asked me not only to com- 
ment on these lists, but to submit one 
of my own. That is, in a way, more 
dificult than comment and criticism. 
My own list addresses itself more to the 
present than to the past, and attempts 
to explain as many aspects of American 
social democracy as possible. And, as 
you will see, I take advantage of my 
position as commentator to draw on lists 
already prepared, and to make mine a 
bit more extensive than others: 

1. Tocqueville, “Democracy in Amer- 
ica,” especially volume two: the best 
analysis of the influence of democracy 
on culture ever written. 

2. Brogan, “The American Char- 
acter.” The best contemporary inter- 
pretation of the American democracy, 
with particularly valuable chapters on 
education and war. 

3. For the role of the immigrant, 
Mary Antin’s “The Promised Land’— 
again wonderful on the educational story 
—and Rolvaag’s “Giants in the Earth,” 
the best of all the novels dealing with 
the immigrant. 

4. For the literary tradition, Parring- 


ton’s “Main Currents of American 
Thought.” 
5. For the American businessman, 


Howells’ “Rise of Silas Lapham.” 

6. For what the West was like, up to 
a few years ago, “The Cherokee Strip,’ 
by Marquis James. 

7. For the place of religion in Amer- 
ican Life, Mary Ellen Chase’s warm 
and understanding “A Goodly Heritage.” 

8. For the place of the Negro in 
American life, Booker T. Washington’s 
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“Up from Slavery” and Myrdal’s 
ican Dilemma.” 

9. For the impact of the New Deai, 
Sherwood’s “Roosevelt and Hopkins.” 

10. For the tradition of political lib- 
eralism, Brand Whitlock’s almost for- 
gotten autobiography, “Forty Years of 
lee 

11. For the tradition of the West, and 
especially for what the westward move- 
ment meant to women, “Grandmother 
Brown’s Hundred Years.” 

12. For the military tradition, and 
what it has meant, Benét’s glowing 
“John Brown’s Body” and Hersey’s 
“A Bell for Adano.” 

13. For the small town and the 
growth of the city, Tarkington’s “The 
Magnificent Ambersons” and the Lynds’ 
“Middletown.” 

14. For the place of science in the 
making of America, De Kruif’s “Hunger 
Fighters” and Struik’s “Yankee Science 
in the Making.” 

15. For the conflict of democracy and 
economic feudalism, Lippmann’s “The 
Good Society.” 

16. And finally, for the American 
language and many other aspects of 
American democracy, Mencken’s “The 
American Language.” 


Amer- 


WORLD IN TRANSITION: A Guide to 
the Shifting Political and Economic 
Forces of Our Time, by G, D, H. Cole. 
Oxford University Press, $6 


J. B. Condliffe 


NYTHING wRITTEN By G. D. H.- 

Cole is worth reading. It is sure 
to be lucid and vigorous in exposition. 
It is also sure to be coherent. A mutual 
friend once remarked that at any mo- 
ment Mr. Cole’s philosophy was com- 
plete. It might be different from what 
it had been, but the differences were 
. worked into every aspect of his thought. 
There were no hangovers, unreconciled 
with a shift in position. Mr. Cole’s in- 
terests, like those of every intelligent 
man, have inevitably widened. The re- 
mark of our mutual friend was called 
forth by a fresh approach to the prob- 
lems of British trade unionism, on which 
Cole made himself an authority at an 
early age, challenging the omniscient — 
Webbs in the process. But his interests 
have been diverted to the international — 
scene. He writes as the Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Social and Political Theory at — 
the University of Oxford and covers the . 
whole range of international economic, — 
social, and political problems. In order — 
to do this consistently he must begin 
with his philosophy. 
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Much of this book consists of thumb- 
nail sketches of regional manifestations 
of the world’s current troubles. Con- 
tinent by continent, and country by 
country, the reader is briefed on recent 
happenings. This briefing is in most 
cases admirably factual. The variety and 
difficulty of the world’s problems are 
convincingly outlined. We have all been 
pitchforked into world neighborhood 
and Mr. Cole accepts this fact manfully. 

To deal with it, however, he uses a 
set of stereotypes. This is a study in 
“isms.” Mr. Cole himself is a Socialist. 
He can see the difficulty of interpreting 
the British socialist government’s policy 
as an application of socialist principles. 
He remarks that the Soviet’s view of 
Mr. Bevin’s actions is “no mere cari- 
cature of British foreign policy. It is, 
in the main, a true account. It looks, 
however, very different according to the 
way it is put.” This extenuating remark 
might be used elsewhere. Indeed, it is 
used quite often to explain and apolo- 
gize for the USSR. 

In Mr. Cole’s view there is a conflict 
between United States capitalism and 
Soviet communism. British socialism 
and its related isms are caught as be- 
tween two juggernauts. The USSR be- 
haves badly, but this is explainable. It 
is afraid of the United States. The 
British, French, and other western Euro- 
peans ought to dissociate themselves as 
far as possible from American anti- 
Soviet policy. But not, it would seem, 
from the European Recovery Program. 

In order to produce this thesis, Mr. 
Cole’s stereotype of the United States 
has to be very sharp. It is a stage capi- 
talism that he struggles with—one that 
is hard to recognize as being typically 
American. Small errors reveal the fact 
that he is not familiar with the detail 
of the American scene. But what is 
more important is that he pins his whole 
analysis of the United States on the 
probability—almost a certainty—that the 
speculative habits ingrained in Ameri- 
can capitalism will prove uncontrollable. 
If any of the harassed operators in Wall 
Street take a look at this analysis they 
may get a wry gleam of hope from it; 
but the hope has been deferred for too 
long now to cure their sickness very 
rapidly. 

The difficulty about a stereotype of 
this sort is that it diverts attention from 
the real issues—the emergence of the 
great corporations, with their profes- 
sional managers, as economic units be- 
yond the control of stockholders, the in- 
creasing mobilization and uneasy rela- 
tions between big business, big labor, 
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Survey doesn’t know who its 
oldest reader may be; but 


chances are the youngest is 
Harold Jeffrey Cohen, age two, 
son of the Samuel J, Cohens of 
New York, here shown as an 
ardent Survey fan, Our compli- 
ments to Harpers, too. 


big agriculture, and big government, 
corporate self-financing and the accumu- 
lation of insurance and other funds for 
which investment channels are restricted, 
the new power of scientific research and 
process development, the emergence of 
new forms of economic organization, 
public and private. Capitalism evolves, 
and from the United States it doesn’t 
look much like Mr. Cole’s antithesis of 
socialism. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION, by 
Herbert Brucker. Macmillan, $4 


THE POLLSTERS: Public Opinion, Poli- 
tics, and Democratic Leadership, by 
Lindsay Rogers, Knopf. $2.75 


HOW TO GO INTO POLITICS: A 
Practical and Entertaining Guide, by 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. John Day, $2.75 


Hillier Krieghbaum 


EWSPAPERMEN CLAIM THAT, WHILE 
doctors bury their mistakes and law- 
yers have theirs put away in prisons, the 
errors of the press are paraded in print 
for all to see. With such publicity, it is 
not strange that the state of American 
journalism should be a favorite discus- 
sion topic. This is especially true since 
the 1948 elections’ showed that editors 
and publishers could not “deliver” the 
votes even when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was not the presidential candidate. 
Herbert Brucker is editor of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant. Lindsay Rogers 
is professor of public law at Columbia 
University. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., is a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Pennsyl- 


vania and was chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee during the re- 
cent campaign. Despite their diverse 
backgrounds and qualifications, all three 
have reported on the press as they see it. 

The Hartford editor argues that the 
United States press is the best in the 
world. Granted. He also says that it is 
far better than it was during even its 
so-called “Golden Age” of Horace Gree- 
ley, Charles Dana, Henry J. Raymond, 
and James Gordon Bennett, Sr. Again 
granted. Then he continues further that 
all is well and the press will progress 
toward greater heights. Maybe. 

Brucker argues that objective report- 
ing is the great contribution of the past 
century in United States journalism. He 
wants it applied to editorial comment 
and interpretation. This reviewer is 
inclined to believe that even if it were 
worth a try, it could establish only nega- 
tive findings. : 

The author definitely is opposed to 
the so-called innovation. Impressive as 
his case is, one cannot help wondering 
about the corrective effectiveness of a 
PM, for instance, on its “standard” con- 
temporaries, as Brucker calls them. He 
seems too satisfied with the present day 
newspapers. Good as they are, they 
might be improved more than the Hart- 
ford editor seems willing to admit. 

“Rather than complain about the re- 
maining imperfections of our press,” 
writes Brucker in defending his posi- 
tion, “we ought to marvel that it is as 
objective as it is; and, having looked 
back upon more than a century’s steady 
progress toward honest journalism, we 
must remind ourselves that the journey 
is not yet ended.” It certainly isn’t: ask 
Dr. Condon, for instance. 

Professor Rogers uses the pollsters as 
his current whipping boys. While his 
book has many quotable phrases, as 
President Truman demonstrated by 
quoting one before the book was on 
sale, Professor Rogers generates more 
heat than light. The author argues that 
the pollsters’ $100,000,000 annual busi- 
ness reports chiefly, not the considered 
views of democracy, but “its baby talk.” 
Many problems cannot be solved by a 
counting of “yeses” and “noes.” True. 
But some can be. 

Professor Rogers is right in maintain- 
ing that the claims of the pollsters have 
been extravagant and that the climax 
undoubtedly came during the the 1948 
presidential campaign. Another critic of 
the polls, Morris Ernst, cited this same 
fault when he spoke of “God-like 
words” that ill became the mouths of 
men. Yet the fact remains that public 
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uncovers, stage by stage, in the 
plainest terms, the causes of neurotic 
behavior from infancy through adult- 
hood. It explains difficulties in adoles- 
cence, in work, in marriage, in dealing 
with others, and shows how to avoid 
destructive emotional conflicts. 


“Of immeasurable value to any indi- 
vidual interested in understanding 
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understand and exercise some measure 
of control over the development of 
human nature.”’—N. Y. Times $5.00 
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opinion polling does have some useful 
functions and even its abuses and the 
overenthusiasm of some of its advocates 
do not destroy its legitimate oppor- 
tunities. 

The importance of the press in the 
field of politics is attested by the inclu- 
sion of a special chapter on public opin- 
ion in Mr. Scott’s book. In this he tells 
how the young aspirant may receive as- 
sistance from newspapers by following a 
designated pattern for publicity. 


CARL ALSBERG — SCIENTIST AT 
LARGE, by Alfred L. Kroeber, Donald 
D. Van Slyke, Fred B. Linton, Robert 
D, Calkins, and John B, Condiliffe. 
Edited by Joseph S, Davis. Stanford 
University Press. $2 


Dexter M. Keezer 


HIS BOOK IS A WORK OF LOVE, 
Abe by a group of Carl Alsberg’s 
colleagues, friends, and admirers. So is 
this review a work of love. 

The book is much more than a col- 
lection of sentimental recollections of a 
man who had a rare capacity to stir that 
finer type of affection which is deeply 
tinctured by admiration. It is an inspir- 
ing record of a demonstration that the 
Renaissance Man has at least a few 
worthy descendants today. 

A few years before his death Carl 
Alsberg remarked, “Physician, biochem- 
ist, teacher, chemist, administrator, econ- 
omist—I’ve had a fling at all of them 
in turn.” He had had much more than 
a fling at them. He had distinguished 
himself as a physical scientist, social 
scientist, administrator, and educator. 
Above and beyond all of this, by the 
combination of careers, he made a sig- 
nificant ascent toward the virtually un- 
occupied status of an enlightened and 
thoroughly civilized Twentieth Century 
Man. 

In so doing—particularly if enough 
people can be persuaded to read this 
book—he provided inspiration to others 
to try the brave and desperately needed 
adventure. They must have brains in lib- 
eral supply, as Carl Alsberg had. They 
must have courage. Having convinced 
hiniself that all he had to do to become 
one of the two or three leading Ameri- 
can biochemists of his generation was 
to keep plugging along in that line, Dr. 
Alsberg turned his back on that pros- 
pect and plunged into the mysteries and 
miseries of public administration. Later, 
with an assured career ahead as an ad- 
ministrator, he retooled himself as an 
economist. “I knew practically no social 
science. I had to devote a good part of 
six or seven years to learning it.” 
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If this meant meager material rewards, 
it also meant the satisfaction of escaping 
from that social blindness inflicted by 
extreme specialization. 

In making this escape Carl Alsberg 
became the embodiment of a broadly 
enlightened wisdom of the sort without 
which our modern society has a good 
chance to specialize itself to death. It is 
that dimension of his career which 
makes it socially important for young 
people of competence to read this book, 
and perhaps get the inspiration to break 
away from the easier and intellectually 
safer course of narrow specialization, and 
strive for broad enlightenment of the 
sort Dr. Alsberg attained. 

The original design of the book was 
to have the late Fred P. Keppel, for 
years an intimate friend of Dr. Als- 
berg’s, summarize and point up the sig- 
nificance of Alsberg’s career. It is a 
great loss that he did not live to do this, 
but the shortcoming is overcome in part 
by including three papers written by 
Alsberg himself. 

This book deals competently with a 
career which in breadth of design must 
be emulated far more often than it now 
is if we are to escape social strangulation 
by specialization. 

I heartily wish that some means 
could be found to put a copy of it in 
the hands of everyone who essays to 
counsel bright young men and women 
(by all means not the stupid ones who 
should seek the safety of specialization!) 
on the good and useful life. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE WORLD 
TODAY, edited by James Stevens 
Simmons, Harvard University Press. $6 


Dr. Haven Emerson 


HESE 332 PAGES ARE THE PUBLISHED 

matter dealt with in a series of Pub- 
lic Health Forums held at the Harvard 
School of Public Health, 1947-48. 

We have the fireside chat variety, the 
repetitious historical discussion of well- 
known events, and at the other end of 
the scale, the technical description of — 
new, challenging problems and critical 
discussion of basic principles of preven- 
tive medicine. If the volume were for 
undergraduate medical students and the 
well-educated lay audience, all the chap- 
ters would be welcomed as of cultural 
value. 

For the graduate student of public 
health there is a large measure of mere 
rephrasing of accepted facts and opin- 
ions, familiar to all who claim public 
health as their profession. 
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Dr. King’s review of Nutrition Re- 
search is good in spite of a necessary 
brevity in a field cultivated intensively 
and extensively as never before. 

The chapters by Drs. Lull and Mor- 
gan are particularly sound and reassur- 
ing, again in spite of a brevity which 
holds both authors to the barest of facts 
and principles. 

It is to be expected that spokesmen 
for the armed forces would claim for 
military medicine all the glory they won 
by virtue of the well-prepared civilian 
physicians who brought to the medical 
corps every variety of skill, imagination, 
judgment, and new knowledge, needed 
for health protection of men and women 
on land, sea, and in the air. 

A few chapters stand out because of 
that combination of rigorous scientific 
validity and a sense of social indispens- 
ability which ‘constitutes the particular 
genius of such authors as Alice Hamil- 
ton, Alphonse Dochez, Ross McFarland, 
Abel Wolman, and Karl Morgan. 

Public health administration and _ its 
scope and purposes are variously defined 
but here brevity is of the essence and 
one is inclined to revert to a sentence 
from one of the mature global servants 
of international health, Dr. Marshall C. 
Balfour: 

“By public health administration I 
mean the organization and services of 
government which are designed for the 
control and prevention of disease and 
the promotion of health.” 

It is well to ponder the modest goal 
expressed for the World Health Or- 
ganization by Dr. James A. Doull. He 


declares the most important function of 
WHO to be education and that by this 
means it “will assist in developing an 
informed public opinion among all peo- 
ple in matters of health.” 

Not a textbook, this is a symposium 
to be read casually, not systematically; 
to start one thinking rather than to settle 


doubts. 


THE WORLD’S BEST HOPE, by Francis 
Biddle. University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50 


Ordway Tead 


les FACT THAT THIS BOOK WAS 
written by the man who was the 
Attorney General of the United States 
during the second World War gives it 
an authority and an insight into affairs 
that lift it above the increasing run of 
books which are trying to guide Ameri- 
can thought on postwar orientation. 
From this point of view perhaps the 
most noteworthy discussion centers 
around the ideas of democracy, social- 
ism, and communism—their differences 
and their similarities. 

Mr. Biddle’s definitional skill is sound 
and helpful. And his insistence that so- 
cialism can do for Europe what we ex- 
pect democracy to do for America is 
realistic and in need of wide understand- 
ing. “The alternative to communism in 
Europe,” he urgently insists, “is not 
capitalism but some form of socialism.” 
Not shibboleths but economic and spirit- 
ual actualities are what concern him. 
The influences of his association with 
President Roosevelt are profound and 
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and paraphernalia of 
the child psychologists have 
been assembled, described and 
defined in the Encyclopedia of 
Child Guidance. This volume 
-of 456 pages, edited by Ralph 
B. Winn, brings together in 
alphabetical arrangement the 
efforts of more than sixty ex- 
perts to analyze and character- 
ize the technical terms employed 
in diagnosing children’s mental 
traits. 
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Forty-Five in 
the Family - 


The Story of a Home 
for Children 


By EVA BURMEISTER 


“This book fills a real need in social 
welfare. It gives a picture of a home 
for children which illustrates the use 
of all the best child-care precepts. It 
is told with refreshing genuineness, 
simplicity, and charm. Everyone in- 
terested in child care problems should 
read and own this little volume.’— 
Bulletin of the Association for Family 
Living. $3.25 


Gold Rush 


The Journals, Drawings, and other 
Papers of J. Goldsborough Bruff 
April 2, 1849—July 20, 1851 
CALIFORNIA CENTENNIAL 
EDITION 


Edited by Georgia Willis Read 
and Ruth Gaines 


“The most significant first-hand record 
yet discovered for the period.’— 
Joseph Henry Jackson. lus. One 
vol. $10.00 


Agrarian Unrest 


in Southeast Asia 
BRICH Ee JACOBY 


“A carefully documented analysis of 
the agrarian situation in Java, Burma, 
Malaya, Indo-China, the Philippines, 
and Siam.’”—Foreign Policy Bulletin. 

$4.00 
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| give elevation to the whole tone of the 


book. 

Less cogently reasoned is Mr. Biddle’s 
discussion of monopoly and competition 
at home as instances of efforts to apply 
the democratic idea. Where we truly 
stand in the public effort to control the 
monopolistic tendencies he does not 
clearly specify; and for the good reason 
that our national policy here is still con- 
fused and opportunistic. 

On federal governmental changes to 
effectuate better relations between the 
executive and legislative branches he is 
also suggestive rather than definitive, 
while recognizing a major problem in 
need of solution. 

It is the liberal, forward-looking and 
empirical character of the whole discus- 
sion which is the book’s most distin- 
guishing characteristic. This may not 
be the work of a master statesman; but 
it is a statesmanly appraisal of the forces, 
external and internal, with which Amer- 
ica has energetically to deal in order 
to exemplify the democracy which it 
professes. In the New Deal and Fair 
Deal tradition, Mr. Biddle deserves the 
attention of a wide audience. The 
world’s best hope, he agrees with Jeffer- 
son, is a virile democracy which can give 
us “the strongest government on earth.” 


SOCIAL MEDICINE: Its Derivations and 
Objectives, The New York Academy of 
Medicine Institute on Social Medicine, 
1947. Edited by Iago Galdston, M.D. 
Commonwealth Fund, $2.75 


Dr. Benjamin F. Miller 


QO NE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CEN- 
tenary celebration of the New 
York Academy of Medicine was the 
Institute on Social Medicine. This book 
contains Institute papers by twenty-six 
distinguished contributors with a fore- 
word by Dr. George Baehr, an intro- 
duction by Dr. Howard R. Craig, and 
a prologue by Dr. Galdston. 

Social medicine differs from “social- 
ized medicine,” which it encompasses. 
Dr. E. J. Stieglitz, one of the contribu- 
tors, writes: “The maiden, public health, 
has married sociology and changed her 

9 
name. 

This book is important because it 
spans almost the entire field of social 
medicine, one of the vital, new disci- 
plines in present-day medicine. The 
book can only partially satisfy the read- 
er’s appetite because of the space limita- 
tions placed upon the essayists. For ex- 
ample, the brilliant group of historians, 
Sigerist, Rosen, Temkin, and Shryock 
review twenty centuries of the historical 


relations of medicine to society in torty 
pages. Their contributions are brilliant. 
I shall await a volume from each of 
them. 

There are highly stimulating sections 
on social medicine versus clinical and 
preventive medicine, epidemiology, nu- 
trition, and psychiatry. Despite a certain 
amount of unevenness and overlapping, 
each contribution is rewarding. Let me 
urge every person interested in medicine 
and society (every intelligent human 
being, I hope) to read each essay care- 
fully. 

There are two chief weaknesses— 
(1) the absence of a strong panel of 
sociologists, economists, and statesmen. 
The book is a little too academic for 
an earthy discipline such as _ social 
medicine; (2) there is a tendency to 
overestimate mental hygiene as a force 
in changing social and economic institu- 
tions. The editor, Dr. Galdston, makes 
that error in his interesting paper on 
“Social Implications of Dynamic Psy- 
chiatry.” 

I hope that schools teaching medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, social work, and 
their related fields will make this fine 
book easily available to all students. 


CASTE AND CLASS IN A SOUTHERN 
TOWN, by John Dollard, Ph.D, Second 
Edition, Harper, $5 


H.C. Nixon 


T IS IMPORTANT TO READ THE SIX-PAGE 
| “Preface—1949,” with which Profes- 
sor Dollard accompanies the second edi- 
tion of a study that first appeared in 
1937. Except for this new preface, there 
is no difference between the earlier and 
later editions. The book is the interpre- 
tation of research in conditions of social 
stratification between whites and Negroes 
in a single town in the Deep South. 
With an expanding flow of fact, com- 
ment, and activity on race relations in 
America, it is well to have a reprinting 
of the Dollard analysis, although “South- 
erntown” did not become a stereotype 
as did “Middletown” of the Lynd study. 
It might be well also to have a “South- 
erntown in Transition,’ but Professor 
Dollard’s change of work and interest 
makes that impossible. His present con- 
cern is research in psychology in the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations. 

The race problem in the South must 
be viewed in the light of a caste cleav- 
age between the races, a cleavage which 
will endure long in many minds and 
die hard. On both sides of this cleay- 
age, moreover, there are class lines, with 
Negroes, like whites, falling into upper, 
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middle, and lower groups. Significantly 
the new preface notes the upward move- 
ments of Negroes from the lower class. 
The great increase in the number of 
upper and middle class Negroes carries 
a dynamic answer to the advocates of 
the status quo. Much of the new fric- 
tion is the outgrowth of Negro advance- 
ment, an advancement not to be stayed. 
Colored persons are sharing in the 
march of democracy, locally, nationally, 
and internationally. 

Looking at the world picture, Pro- 
fessor Dollard observes, at the end of the 
“Preface—1949,” that the cultural acci- 
dents of white dominance “will be 
washed out,” that we must solve “our 
color problem ourselves, cost what it 
may, or it will be solved for us in ways 
not to our liking.” 


HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY, by 
oe Lamont. Philosophical Library. 
B/D 


Herbert W. Schneider 


oRLIss LAMONT HAS ACHIEVED A 

dificult and useful task: he has 
outlined a philosophy of life in simple 
and honest terms free from the “intri- 
cate net of unintelligible verbiage” 
which, as he justly says, is an all too 
“familiar way of evading fundamental 
issues.” The issues to which his book 
is devoted are fundamental in the sense 
of being elementary, and the 
philosophy which he calls “hu- 
manism” is a philosophy in the 
sense of being a clear statement 
of the elements of reasonableness in so 
far as they affect the way of life. He is 
doing for an ancient and honorable 
tradition what the apostles of “philan- 
thropism” did a century ago. For hu- 
manism is not so much a school of 
philosophy as it is the essence of sweet 
reasonableness, a faith in progress, and 
a love of mankind. 

There is, to be sure, a central section 
of the book which is devoted to the 
theory of nature. But the issues there 
discussed are not those fundamental to 
natural science or to the philosophy of 
nature; they are the traits of nature 
which most concern us as natural agents 
who naturally work for a living. Mr. 
Lamont says in the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end that what he 
calls a philosophy is a way of human 
life—the life of reason. Since it is im- 
portant for any being that is compelled 
by nature to use reason to understand 
the elementary conditions and evidences 
of reasonableness, the enterprise of this 


Ay 


book is obviously of practical concern 
to any human being. 

Over and above this definition of rea- 
sonableness, however, Mr. Lamont _ be- 


lieves that “all those who actually are | 


Humanists should come to recognize in 
the word Humanism the symbol of their 
central purpose in life, their community 
of interests and their sense of fellow- 
ship.” How important this is may de- 
pend on circumstances. Most of us are 
inclined to suppose that it is more im- 
portant to know how to be reasonable 
or humane than to belong to a society 
of rationalists or humanists, and we are 
apt to discount the label “humanism” 
as we discount any “ism” that puts theo- 
retical dispute before practical applica- 
tion. But in times when unreasonable- 
ness is on the offensive and cleverly con- 
ceals its offensiveness, it is important for 
all humane persons to cultivate a sense 
of basic unity and moral fellowship. In 
this cause this volume should be of the 
very greatest service. 


STALIN & CO. The Politburo—The Men 
Who Run Russia, by Walter Duranty. 
William Sloane Associates. $3 


John N. Hazard 


Wee DuURANTY ALWAYS TELLS 
stories well. His current work 
continues the tradition established in his 
earlier books. Here is interesting anec- 
dote arranged logically around a 
thesis developed by years of resi- 
dence in Moscow. He centers his 
attention upon the Politburo of 
the Central Committee of the Commun- 
ist Party of the Soviet Union because he 
believes it to be the key to understand- 
ing Soviet policy. 

The biographical highlights of each 
member’s career are reviewed and the 
conclusion reached that they are not a 
set of greedy, self-indulgent gangsters 
like the Nazi leaders of Germany; that 
all of them won promotion by merit; 
that all but possibly one were always 
Stalin’s men; that they are tightly knit, 
and that by and large they owe their 
success to having participated in the 
work of the Party Secretariat at some 
time. 

The views expressed in the book will 
be found controversial by many. Dur- 
anty takes these positions: that it is in- 
accurate to draw a distinction between 
Lenin and Stalin on the ground that 
one was a kind-hearted idealist and the 
other a ruthless Asiatic dictator; that 
personal squabbles play no part in the 
Politburo; that Mikoyan is one of its 
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and its Problems 


by Roland H. Berg 


Director of Scientific Information, the 
National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis. 


A vivid and absorbing account of tireless 
research, perilous experiment and stern 
persistence as science answers the chal- 
lenge of infantile paralysis. It is a biog- 
raphy of the disease—a tribute to those 
who fight against it—a report of progress 
in treatment. “... one of the finest 
pieces of scientific writing that it has 
been the reviewer’s pleasure to read, a 
genuine account of the history of the 
disease.””—NEW YORK TIMES. 


174 Pages Illustrated $3.00 


Principles 
and Practice of 
The Rorschach 
- Personality 

Test 


by W. Mons, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


A primer on the Rorschach Inkblot Test 
as a way to understanding the human 
personality. It is a guide to the actual 
testing procedures and an aid in inter- 
preting the significance of each detail. 
It shows how to integrate the findings 
into a true picture of the personality 
being tested. “This small, compact vol- 
ume is a valuable text as an introduction 
for beginners in the use of Rorschach 
technique as well as a quick reference 
text.” —JRL. OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
Ist American Printing 


164 Pages Illustrated $4.00 
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0 Berg, Polio and Its Problems, $3.00 
0 Mons, Rorschach Personality Test, $4.00 
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ENONGN ONG NONGNONENIONON OOO EEN NIN 


PADARARARARARARAAARARARARRAN 


A new book describing 
a critical cultural 
situation in terms 

of modern sociology _ 


THE FAMILY 
REVOLUTION 
IN 
MODERN CHINA 


By Marion J. Levy, Jr. 


Mr. Levy seeks to illustrate, in 
terms of the basic categorical 
substructures of the family 
unit, all the possibilities and 
combinations of possibilities 
which may affect the future of 
Chinese society. 


1. This is the only attempt at a 
structural-functional analysis of 
the social situation of modern 


China. 


2. It is the only attempt at a sys- 
tematic general analysis of the 
“traditional” Chinese family 
system which uses an explicit 
conceptual framework. 


3. It is the only analysis which 
attempts to explain. why pat- 
terns which have stood so firm 
for nearly two thousand years 
are suddenly undergoing rapid 
basic changes rather than the 
renovations typical of the past. 


4. It is the only large-scale analy- 
sis which follows out the impli- 
cations of gentry-peasantry dis- 
tinctions and hence explores the 
difference between the usual 
romantic picture of “traditional” 
China and the empirical reali- 
ties. 


5. It is the only analysis which 
gives a definite, more or less 
precise set of hypotheses about 
trends and events in China—hy- 
potheses subject to empirical 
verification or disproof. $6.00 


At all bookstores 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Cambridge 38 Massachusetts 
PBOLEOEEOLLOOEOEOEOCOOCOOOOOOOO 


most important members; that Stalin’s 
mantle probably will not be assumed by 
a single individual but be divided among 
several; that the little men of the USSR 
have faith in their constitution; that the 
trend is away from perpetuation of dic- 
tatorship in general and an individual 
dictator in particular; that Molotov left 
San Francisco with the fear that an 
anti-Soviet combination was developing 
and that it is directly in conflict with 
Russia’s most basic interest to pursue 
any policy that might lead to war. 

Some new material appears and will 
make the students of the subject ask for 
sources. For example, how does Dur- 
anty know that Tukhachevsky began 
conspiratorial action in the mid-1930’s 
to keep Political Commissars from 
swinging back under Kremlin control? 
Or that the halt was called in the purges 
of 1938 after Kaganovich and Voro- 
shilov compared notes on the demorali- 
zation which had been caused? 

Scholarly precision has given way to 
journalistic flare in some cases. For ex- 
ample, it is an error to say that Radek 
was condemned to be shot and his sen- 
tence commuted (his sentence was set 
by the court in the first instance as ten 
years’ imprisonment); that all vice pre- 
miers of the Council of Ministers are 
members of the Politburo (Krutikov is 
not); and that there is a great and grow- 
ing proportion of non-Communists in 
the Soviets (the percentage rose in the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR from 76 
to 81 between 1937 and 1946). 

In spite of the shortcomings, Duranty 
seems to this reviewer, at least, still to 
merit considerable attention. He has a 
curious quality which might be called 
the feeling of the situation, which many 
current writers of the USSR never seem 
to have developed. 


CHIEF JUSTICE: John Marshall and the 
Growth of the Republic, by David Loth. 
Norton. $5 


Harry J. Carman 


| ieee YEARS HAVE ELAPSED SINCE THE 
appearance of the last volume of 
Albert Beveridge’s detailed study of the 
great Chief Justice, John Marshall. Bey- 
eridge brought to his task vast industry 
and warm personal admiration for the 
man he portrayed. Yet Beveridge’s Mar- 
shall, despite its good qualities, fails in 
the detachment one expects in the 
biographer - historian. In other words, 
what Beveridge said is, in some respects, 
subject to correction and reinterpretation. 

David Loth’s volume is of different 
character — shorter, more concise, con- 
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tains less of the atmosphere of hero 
worship and, for the layman, at least, 
gives a more accurate portrait of Mar- 
shall and of his contribution to the estab- 
lishment of federal authority. 

Undoubtedly there are those who will 
differ with some of Mr. Loth’s conclu- 
sions. Not everyone, for example, will 
agree that Marshall more than any other 
man — except possibly Jefferson and 
Hamilton — was responsible for firmly 
embedding the Hamiltonian principles 
in our political structure, though this re- 
viewer does. Nor will they, perhaps, 
agree that Marshall, though born of the 
people was influenced by them to any 
great extent, particularly after he became 
a member of the landed gentry and was 
elevated to the Supreme Court. 


Mr. Loth’s description of the kind of 
world into which Marshall was born, 
the factors which shaped his life and 
his reactions to the forces which ran 
counter to his interests, principles, and 
philosophy are exceedingly illuminating. 
Frequently direct quotations are used to 
clarify a point of view. or for summary 
purposes. No one could better express 
Marshall’s opinion of the world in the 
closing decade of the eighteenth century 
than did Marshall himself: 


“Seriously there appears to me every 
day to be more folly, envy, malice, and 
damn rascality in the world than there 
was the day before and I do verily be- 
gin to think that plain downright hon- 
esty and unintriguing integrity will be 
kicked out of doors.” 

Little did Marshall divine that his 
characterization of the world in his own 
time would, in the opinion of many, fit 
the world of the mid-twentieth century! 

That Marshall was a strong party man 
—though he was often at odds with the 
Federalists — and despised republican- 
ism this book leaves little doubt. Especi- 
ally is this evident in Mr. Loth’s recital 
of the part played by Marshall in his 
campaign for election to Congress; his 
approval of the appointment by Adams 
of the “Midnight Judges,” his opposition 
to Jefferson and, most important of all, 
the doctrines of the supremacy of the 
nation and the sanctity of property 
which he developed as Chief Justice of 
the highest court in the land. Even after 
the Federalist party as a political organi- 
zation had disappeared and the rising 
tide of democracy was demanding popu- 
lar suffrage and popular choice of off- 
cials, Marshall was unyielding in his op- 
position. Consequently, one is led to be- 
lieve that in most of his great cases, as 


in McCulloch vs. Maryland, the Dart- 
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THE SURVEY 


This is the story of an alcoholic— 
brief, tragic, completely true—a 
story of desperation and despair. 
Every word attests the truth of 
Jerry Gray’s own anguished cry— 
“This drinking business needs 
more than laws or men or doctors 
to solve it! It needs divine assist- 
ance. . .. It is a sickness within 
the soul!’ 

Here is a challenge to human- 
ity and an appeal from a defeated 
soul—a book that cannot be ig- 
nored or soon forgotten. 


“It would be a powerful new 
weapon , . in the hands of young 
people and young adults . . . with 
a religious or ethical background and 
a@ sense of social concern.''—Scien- 
tific Temperance Federation 


$1 at your bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


Is SEX LEGAL? 


Read This New Study and Report! 


SEX 482 STATUTORY LAW 


By Robert Veit Sherwin, LL.B. 
This book represents thorough research to 


present accurately every sex crime and 
roblem with explanations in simplified legal 
‘orm. 


COVERS THE LAW IN 48 STATES 
PENALTY CHARTS INCLUDED 
CLOTH BOUND ...$2.50 Postpaid 
PAPER BOUND ....$2.00 Postpaid 
Catalog of other Legal Almanacs on Request 
Oceana Publications, Dept. 434 
461 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


BOOKS 
in your field 
AT A SAVING 


You can save up to 25% on your 
purchases of books on Psychology 
... Psychiatry .. . Social Studies 
and related fields. Send today for 
our new free catalogue describ- 
ing this MONEY-SAVING 
PLAN, and a listing of the out- 
standing new 1949 books of all 
publishers in *these fields. 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 


Box 2, 147 Christopher St., 
New York 14, N. Y. 


mouth College case, Fletcher vs. Peck, 
Gibbons vs. Ogden and the Cherokee 
Indian case, he was defending property 
rights and striking at the popular party 
as much as he was building up the au- 
thority of the federal government. 

This book deserves a large audience 
not because it is the last word about 
Marshall as a great jurist but rather for 
the light it throws so interestingly upon 
an outstanding American who con- 
tributed so greatly to the shaping of the 
Republic’s governmental fabric in an era 
of profound institutional change. 


WHICH WAY OUT, by C, P, Obern- 
dorf, M.D. International Universities 
Press. $3.25 


Dr. A. Louise Brush 


HE WRITER OF THIS BOOK IS WELL 

known to both lay and psychiatric 
circles because of his lectures, papers, 
and books. The stories in the book are 
taken out of the lives of a number of 
patients who come to see a psychiatrist, 
first when he is an intern and, later, a 
psychoanalyst. 

Each story is quite complete in itself, 
but, as a group, they are so woven to- 
gether around the medical life of one 
doctor that we have a picture of the 
training and experience of a psycho- 
analyst, beginning in the early nineteen 
hundreds. There is, in addition, a good 
picture of the development of psychi- 
atry, psychiatric hospitals, and psycho- 
analysis during the last fifty years. 

The introduction gives a good deal of 
psychoanalytic explanation of the mech- 
anism and various unconscious factors, 
which are interactive to produce certain 
events in the lives of the people in the 
stories. Few books written for the laity 
on psychiatry will give as clear a pic- 
ture or as much information as this in- 
troduction. However, it would have 
been helpful if this material had been 
put at the end of the book, following 

¢the stories. Much of the introduction 
depends on what is to come and cannot 
be fully appreciated without the stories. 

The eleven stories deal with people in 
various walks of life. Each is fascinating 
reading, merely as,a story. The chief 
character in the first story is a poor pa- 
tient who comes to Bellevue Hospital 
one snowy night in the hope of remain- 
ing there and eating a good Christmas 
dinner. 

The next story is placed in Munich 
where the young doctor is studying; 
then we go to an eastern state hospital 
and the experience of a patient there. 

A tough businessman, a busy doctor, 
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BOOKS 


SEARCHLIGHTS ON 
DELINQUENCY 


New Psychoanalytic Studies. 
K. R. Eissler, M.D., Ph.D., 
Managing Editor 


$10.00 


THE PSYCHO- 
ANALYTICAL 
APPROACH TO 
JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Theory, Case Studies, Treatment. 
By Kate Friedlander, M.D., LRCP. 


$5.50 


THE PRACTICE | 
OF GROUP THERAPY 


Edited by S. R. Slavson, 
Foreword by 
Nolan D. C. Lewis, M.D. 


$5.00 
ADOLESCENCE— 


Irs SociaL PsycHoLocy 
By C. M. Fleming, Ph.D. 
$4.50 


CHILDHOOD AND 
AFTER 
By Susan Isaacs 


$4.50 
WHICH WAY OUT 


Stories based on the Experience 
of a Psychiatrist. 
By C. P. Oberndorf, M.D. 


$3.25 


FROM THIRTY YEARS 
WITH FREUD 
By Theodor Reik 
$3.75 


At your bookstore or at: 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES PRESS, INC. 


227 West 13th St., New York I1, N. Y. 
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TWO IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS FOR 
EDUCATORS 


Social Class in America 
by 

W. Lloyd Warner, Marcia 
Meeker, and Kenneth W. 
Eells 


The important role class plays 
in the lives of everyone. . 
how our status system oper- 
ates .. . practical techniques 
for identifying class levels. 
Here is a fund of useful in- 
formation about a_ neglected 
area of American culture that 
is of prime importance to 
social workers, teachers, coun- 
selors, librarians, and youth 
leaders. 


Order No. 3CC67 cloth Price $4.25 


Personal Adjustment in 
Old Age 

by 

Ruth S. Cavan, Robert J. 
Havighurst, Ernest W. 
Burgess and Herbert Gold- 
hamer 


The cycle of adjustment in old 
age... what young adults 
and old people think about 
the pattern of life suitable for 
the old ...a report of an 
extensive study now in its 
tenth year at the University of 
Chicago. To measure personal 
adjustment in old age, an in- 
ventory, Your Activities and 
Attitudes, is used. This inven- 
tory is also available. 


Personal Adjustment in Old Age, 
Order No, 3CE69 cloth Price $2.95 


Your Activities and Attitudes, 
Pkg. of 25, Order No. 7CE841 Price $2.75 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


a worried professor are among the male 
characters in other stories. Among the 
women characters are a rich girl who 
becomes sick on her honeymoon, a 
French prostitute, and an invalid house- 
wife. 

The stories and the psychoanalytic 
meaning behind them are as varied as 
the characters. Anyone who is interested 
in human beings or in the art of writ- 
ing will want to read this book. Dr. 
Oberndorf has made a contribution both 
to literature and to psychiatry. 


PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
JAPAN, by T. A, Bisson, Macmillan. 
$2.75 


Harold Vinacke 


Ae A SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE 
nature of the problem presented to 
Occupation authority, and of the basic 
objectives of the Occupation, Mr. Bisson 
looks with some care at political develop- 
ments in Japan as they were presented in 
relation to the first and second elections 
after the Occupation. From that base, he 
analyzes the period of the Katayama 
Cabinet, and its reform measures. From 
political reform, with a democratic im- 
plication, he then turns to “The Struggle 
on the Economic Front,” but still in the 
context of “democratization.” In a con- 
cluding chapter the author appraises re- 
cent trends in Occupation policy. 

His general conclusions, which seem 
to the reviewer correct, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Within the new constitutional struc- 
ture “the authoritarian forms and agen- 
cies of the old regime had disappeared.” 
2. But the new machinery is being op- 
erated by representatives of the old or- 
der, rather than by a4 new democratic- 
minded leadership. 3. The prewar eco- 
nomic leadership has not been displaced 
as a result of Occupation reforms. 4. 
The new policy of revival of Japan’s 


economy, with its emphasis on produc-” 


tion, not only brings further reform to 
an end but carries with it a reversal of 
tendency, at least in the economic as- 
pects of the reform program. 5. “In the 
author’s opinion, this country failed to 
achieve the announced aims of its initial 
post-surrender policy towards Japan, pri- 
marily because these aims could not be 
achieved through the instrumentality of 
Japan’s old guard. It was virtually in- 
evitable that once given the chance to 
control the application of SCAP direc- 
tives, the representatives of the old 
regime would be able to defeat or at 
least water down every measure de- 


signed to curtail their power.” 

Mr. Bisson’s study indicates that we 
are now in the second phase of examina- 
tion of postwar Japan. The first phase 
gave us a body of writing from Japan 
which was the personal experience and 
observation within a totally new environ- 
ment sort, or straightforward reporting, 
or appraisal on the assumption that di- 
rectives (and laws based upon them) 
automatically produced change. The 
second phase should give us a larger 
understanding of what has actually 
taken place through analysis and in- 
formed interpretation of data. This 
study of Mr. Bisson’s is an excellent, 
compact, analytical, and interpretative 
study of one aspect of the problem, and 
should have a wide reading among those 
who are seriously interested in inform- 
ing themselves about Japanese politics 
under the Occupation. 

To this reviewer, however, it is not 
a conclusive appraisal of policy or of 
its application because its plan and scope 
set it within too narrow a framework, 
especially from the standpoint of the 
interrelationship of movement within 
Japan and developments throughout the 
Far East and, in fact, the world. 


TIE PSYCHOANALYTIC READER: An 
Anthology of Essential Papers with 
Critical Introductions, edited by Robert 
Fliess, M.D, International Universities 
Press. $7.50 


Dr. Leonard Blumgart 


HIS IS A COLLECTION OF REPRESEN- 
Test papers on psychoanalysis and 
is the first of several such volumes 
to be published. It contains articles by 
Fenichel, Taush, Brunswick, Reich, 
Helene Deutsch, Simmel, six uncollected 
papers by Karl Abraham, and refer- 
ences by Freud to articles written by 
Alexander, Eisler, Erlemeyer, Federn, 
and Reik. =<. 

There is an excellent and erudite fore- 
word by the editor; many of the papers 
are preceded by his illuminating com- 
ments, others by notes prepared by their 
authors. 

The articles have been arranged ac- 
cording to topics: Clinical, Theory, Mis- 
cellaneous. The selection has been wise- 
ly made from the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture of the past forty years; some have 
never been translated, many are out of 
print. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, these 
are papers whose” content should be 
part of the equipment of every student 
and practitioner of psychoanalysis and, 
consequently, this book is a “must.” 
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FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION, prepared for the Na- 
tional Recreation Association by George 
D. Butler. McGraw-Hill. $4.50. 

A revised edition of a textbook on 
community recreation which gives a 
comprehensive picture of municipal pro- 
grams and what they involve in the 
way of personnel, planning, program, 
operation, methods, and administration. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 1948-1949, 
prepared under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Information Services of the 
Welfare Council of New York City. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $5. 

An annotated listing of New York’s 
health and welfare organizations, 
grouped both functionally and alpha- 
betically. National organizations —_lo- 
cated in New York are included as 
well as local agencies. 


THE CREATIVE NURSERY CENTER: A 
Unified Service to Children and Parents, 
by Winifred Y. Allen and Doris Camp- 
bell. Family Service Association of 
America. $2.75. 

The essentials of a nursery center 
which functions as a social and educa- 
tional service for both the child and 
his parents. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: Se- 
lected Papers, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 
ee 1948. Columbia University Press. 
Selections from the hundreds of 

papers presented at last year’s confer- 

ence, including three memorials to the 
late secretary, Howard R. Knight; Presi- 
dent Leonard W. Mayo’s address, “Basic 

Issues in Social Work”; and fifty papers 

falling into the following areas: Inter- 

national Welfare, Social and Economic 

Issues, The Government .and Social 

Work, Methods of Social Action, Social 

Work and the Community, Our Na- 

tion’s Health, Social Work and Our 

Youth, The Layman in Social Work, 

Concepts and Trends in Casework, 

Child Welfare, Delinquency, Aged, So- 

cial Group Work, Agency Administra- 

tion, Education and Training for Social 

Work. 


PSYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


ORTHOPSYCHIATRY, 1923-1948: Retro- 
spect and Prospect. Edited by Lawson G. 
Lowrey, M. D., and Victoria Sloane. 
Published by the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association. $8.50. 

Thirty-two papers by psychiatrists, 
social workers, anthropologists, and 
other specialists brought together to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of orthopsychiatry—the study of 
behavior disorders. Together they trace 
the origin and development of this 
branch of psychiatry, review its present 
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practices and functions, and indicate 
future trends. 


SOME ASPECTS OF HOSTILITY IN 
YOUNG CHILDREN, by Anneliese 
Friedsam Korner. Grune and _ Stratton. 
$3.50. 

A comparison of the ways in which 
a group of children of preschool age 
dealt with hostility in play and fantasy 
and in real life situations.. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, by Wayne Dennis, Ronald 
Lippitt, K. T. Behanan, J. S. Bruner and 
L. Postman, J. L. Moreno, Robert K. 
Merton, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, James G. 
Miller. University of Pittsburgh Press. 
$4.40. 

Eight lectures from the second con- 
ference on trends in psychology spon- 
sored by the Department of Psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh, on the follow- 
ing subjects: The New Psychology, A 
Program of Experimentation on Group 
Functioning and Group Productivity, 
Cultural Diversity and World Peace, 
An Approach to Social Perception, Ex- 
perimental Sociometry andthe Experi- 
mental Method in Science, The Social 
Psychology of Housing, Communication 
Research and the Social Psychologist, 
Psychological Approaches to the Pre- 
vention of War. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MODERN 


LIFE, by Steuart Henderson Britt. Rine- 

hart. $4.50. 

A revision of an earlier edition of a 
popularly written text, coping with ad- 
ditional up-to-date material, including 
the Kinsey Report. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, by 
Sigmund Freud. Translated by James 
Strachey. Norton. Price $2. 

Freud’s last work, written in 1938. A 
short summary of the psychoanalytic 
principles he arrived at after a lifetime 
of clinical investigation. In his own 
words: “The aim of this brief work is 
to bring together the doctrines of psy- 
choanalysis and to state them . . . in the 
most concise form and in the most posi- 
tive terms.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PERSPECTIVES IN MEDICINE: The 

March of Medicine 1948. Number XIII 

of the New Yotk Academy of Medicine 

Lectures to the Laity. Columbia Univer- 

sity Press. $2.50. 

Papers by prominent scientists and 
medical men on The Atom in Civil 
Life, Food and Civilization, On Being 
Old Too Young, Perspectives in Cancer 
Research, Psychiatry for Everyday Needs, 
The Inter-Relation of Pure and Applied 
Science in the Field of Medicine. 


IN THE DIRECTION OF DREAMS, by 


Violet Wood. Friendship Press. $1.50.. 


Eleven stories of the experiences of 
young people in volunteer community 
projects. 


4 


347 Madison Avenue 
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Earle Lippincott 


For social workers and citizens in 
small communities or city suburbs, here 
is a manual on how to appraise and im- 
prove health and welfare conditions. Ques- 
tions are raised, principles are stated, and 
appraisal methods outlined for getting a 
true picture of needs and resources on 
health, human behavior and adjustment, 
recreation, and public welfare. Also, first 
steps are suggested for working together 
on almost any kind of community im- 
provement project. 


Prepared by the former Research As- 
sociate of Russell Sage Foundation in 
consultation with representatives of na- 
tional health and welfare agencies. $1.00 


THE PRACTICE 
OF GROUP WORK 


Edited by Dorothea Sullivan 


Continuing demand for this lively and 
stimulating book has required a _ third 
printing to supply would-be new readers 
and group workers. Here is a ringside 
reseed of how informal education and 
recreation actually happen in twenty typi- 
cal groups of young and old in social 
agencies, clubs, schools, churches, ‘‘Y’s,” 
settlements, Seout troops, community cen- 
ters, camps, etc. Each group’s story was 
written by the leader or supervisor. Skill- 
ful editing and clever illustrating add to 
the book’s readability. $2.50 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
GROUP WORK 


Louis H. Blumenthal 


“A valuable addition to the literature of 


social work practice. . . . valuable to 
administrators of all types of social wel- 
fare agencies.”’—The Survey 


“Throughout one senses the thoughtful 
exploration of the administrator who has 
discovered the important details in admin- 
istrative activity and understands their 
relative importance.’—Social Work Jour- 
nal $3.50 


DECADE OF 
GROUP WORK 


Edited by Charles E. Hendry 


“Charles Hendry has put together ined 
readable volume the contributions of 
twenty-five other well-known educators and 
social workers representing different set- 
tings in which the group-work method 


h been practiced. . . ., Recommended 
to il social workers.—Social Work Jour- 
nal $2.50 


SO YOU WANT 
TO HELP PEOPLE 


Rudolph M. Wittenberg 


“This clearly written mental hygiene 
primer... . offers much that is of in- 
terest and value to all persons concerned 
with human relations. It should prove a 
desirable handbook for teachers, parents, 
social workers, and professional group 
leaders.” —Survey Midmonthly 

“A worthwhile, contribution in the area 
of individualization in social group work. 
—Federal Probation $3.00 
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are so many people 
insatiable gluttons 
for punishment? 


EDMUND BERGLER, M.D. 


psychoanalyst and author of 
“The Battle of the Conscience” 
and “Divorce Won’t Help”, 
discusses the problem of self- 
damage in his new book 


THE BASIC 
NEUROSIS 


A STUDY OF ORALITY AND 
PSYCHIC MASOCHISM 


It centers around the proof—clinic- 
ally substantiated—that all types of 
neuroses are reducible to one com- 
mon denominator: unsolved uncon- 
scious attachment to the earliest 
image of the mother. 

The many “different” neuroses are 
explained as later-established rescue 
stations from that deepest danger to 
the development of personality. Dr. 
Bergler shows the very practical im- 
plications of his new conception by 
working out every aspect of basic 
oral neurosis in twenty-seven clinical 
pictures, 


364 pages $5.00 


New 
insight into 
children's 
personality 


HOSTILITY 
IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


by 
ANNELIESE F. KORNER, Ph.D. 


A penetrating psychological study of 
children enrolled in a New York 
day school. Dr, Korner observes and 
analyzes their problems, frustrations, 
adaptations, and the forms of hos- 
tility as they arise at home and in 
the class, In contrasting children’s 
hostility in their fantasy and their 
behavior and by approaching the 
question from the child’s and the 
adult’s points of view, the book re- 
veals much about the world in which 
the pre-school child lives and to 
which he reacts, 
203 pages 


$3.50 


GRUNE & STRATTON, INC. 
Publishers of Medical and Scientific 


Books 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y, 


TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


© PRESERVE AND MAKE ACCESSIBLE 
sie totem poles, the U. S. 
Forest Service has assembled them in a 
number of public parks in Alaska. This 
art style, unique in southeastern Alaska 
and western British Columbia, records 
the history and legends of the Tlingit 
and other Indians. Varying in height 
up to sixty feet, these weird poles take 
on meaning with an interpretation of 
their carved symbols and _ characters. 

In “The Wolf and the Raven,” by 
Viola E. Garfield and Linn A. Forrest 
(University of Washington Press, $3), 
there are illustrations of sixty - seven, 
plus a frontispiece of the Lincoln and 
Seward Poles; and not a few of the 
mythological stories connected with them 
show rare imagination. 

The Alaska Steamship Company’s 
large prewar fleet having been reduced 
to four passenger vessels, better planning 
has gone into arranging itineraries. Sail- 
ing from Seattle on alternate Wednes- 
days, the SS Alaska calls at Ketchikan, 
Petersburg, Sitka, Cordova, Valdez, and 
Seward; on alternate Saturdays, the SS 
Aleutian stops at Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Juneau, Seward; also on alternate Satur- 
days, the SS Baranof allows for an over- 
night visit to Anchorage, or a short trip 
into the spectacular Kenai Peninsula; the 
SS Denali is repeating last year’s popu- 
lar Kodiak Island-Cook Inlet cruise, with 
calls at Juneau, Haines, and Skagway. 


Is FINDING A PREVENTIVE AND CURE FOR 
seasickness, Dr. Leslie H. Gay and Dr. 
Paul Carliner will earn enduring grati- 
tude from sufferers of that dread 
malady. Dramamine will turn ocean 
travel into a pleasure for all instead of 
a nightmare for some. On my first trip 
abroad, I had as companion a young 
self-assured physician. She freely in- 
structed apprehensive shipmates to for- 
get about getting seasick; to remember 
only not to gorge themselves and to be 
sparing with liquids. And then promptly 
fell victim herself! 

Like other important discoveries, Drs. 
Gay and Carliner made theirs by sheer 
accident. They used the drug in treat- 
ing a patient for hives. This particular 
patient, suffering from car sickness all 
her life, found that by taking the pre- 
scribed capsule just before getting on a 
street car, she had none of the usual 
discomfort. Reporting this observation 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur 


to her physicians, they proceeded t 
carry out tests. One major experimer 
was conducted aboard the Army tran: 
port General Ballou on a very roug 
crossing from New York to Breme: 
haven. Of the soldiers to whom th 
drug was administered fewer than 
percent became seasick. The two Balt 
more doctors have presented their fine 
ings to the Johns Hopkins Medica 
Society. 


A PLEASURABLE VACATION IN ITSELF I 
the five-day South Sea voyage from Cal: 
fornia to Hawaii on Matson’s Lurline 
In appointments, facilities, accommoda 
tions, this ship is an ocean-going hote 
of ultra-modern design. Every unit— 
crew quarters, public rooms, stateroom 
—is air-conditioned so that occupant 
can regulate cabin temperatures to sui 
their own comfort. And in Hawaii 
where the climate changes less than tet 
degrees from August to January, out 
door sports, including swimming, fish 
ing, yachting, golf, tennis, horseback 
riding, are always in season. The tropi 
cal splendor of the islands combine 
mountains, gardens, beaches, and sea 


Tee New York CoNVENTION ANI 
Visitors Bureau, Inc., has released ar 
impressive annual report. About on 
billion dollars is spent in this city by 
travelers every year. In 1948, half o 
this sum represented regular busines 
travel and half recreation and attendance 
at conventions. The 649 meetings anc 
exhibits, a postwar record, drew 2,184, 
574 visitors. The Bureau circulated sey 
eral million copies of descriptive litera 
ture including a Quarterly Calendar of 
Events, Visitors Guide, Selected Hote’ 
List, and Church Tour. | 

It is laying ambitious promotion plan: 
to stimulate vacation travel to the city 
such as printing folders in foreign lan. 
guages for overseas distribution; show. 
ing motion pictures to the 15,000,000 
workers who in recent years have ré 
ceived vacations with pay; cooperating 
with the American Association for the 
United Nations to interest educational 
groups in seeing the UN in operation. 
The bureau also has been actively en. 
gaged in pushing plans for a new and 
larger Madison Square Garden, for our 
largest city. 


—Janet SABLOFE 
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THE SURVEY 


Filibuster 


senators accomplished the same result 
by conniving with the filibusterers and 
giving the Senate a rule that will make 
it difficult if not impossible for the Sen- 
ate to pass any measure objectionable to 
a similarly constituted minority. 

To protect sections was one of the 


from page 266 


reasons why the framers of the Consti- | 


tution provided two senators for each 
state, large or small. Happily we have 
had no important political issues on 
which the populous states have had 
opinions opposed to those of the smaller 
commonwealths. We do not worry 
about the fact that 23 states with 23 
million inhabitants have the same vot- 
ing strength in the Senate as 24 states 
with a population of 108 millions. But 
although the southern states have less 
than a quarter of the representation in 
the Senate and far less than a quarter 
of the population of the country, they 
constitute, I maintain, a great section 
whose opinion should be taken account 
of in framing legislation principally de- 
signed to apply to its inhabitants. There 
should be further attempts to get part 
of the civil rights program agreed to. 
That, I think, is not impossible, and on 
the basis of results, there can be later 
agreements on further steps. 

Moreover, in the case of civil rights 
legislation, there is another important 
consideration. Many intelligent  ob- 
servers, who are just as much concerned 
about racial discrimination as are the 
sponsors of the legislation, believe that 
federal action would do more harm 
than good; that it would be so bitterly 
resented in the South that discrimina- 
tion would increase rather than de- 
crease. Of course, one cannot be cer- 
tain of this, but the history of the ex- 
periment which- President Hoover de- 
scribed as noble in purpose should give 
pause to those urging an experiment 
with an even nobler purpose. In forc- 
ing prohibition on areas that did not 
wish it, the temperance advocates 
turned into defeats victories that they 
had already won. Of course, I realize 
that while certain areas condoned tip- 
pling, no area of the country can have 
a word to say in defense of lynching. 
But the situations are sufficiently similar 
to persuade the giant to wonder whether 
it would be wise to use its strength. 

“But,” it has been asked, “will not 
the country face grave risks if, in some 
emergency, legislative action is needed 
quickly and a little group of willful 


men representing no sizable minority, 
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no great area of the country, but only | 


themselves, proceed to make the Sen- 
ate helpless and contemptible? What 
if there is another Pearl Harbor?” The 
group, I note, would have to number 
32, but I think that if such a situation 
arose and the national interest were im- 
periled, there would be an easy way out. 

In 1881 the Irish Nationalists tied up 
proceedings in the House of Commons 
which was then unable itself to bring 
debate to a close. Mr. Speaker Brand 
consulted with the leaders of the Govy- 
ernment and of the Opposition and de- 
cided to end the domination of the 
House of Commons by Mr. Parnell.and 
a minority of twenty-four. 

“The dignity, the credit, and the au- 
thority of this House are seriously 
threatened,” said the Speaker, “and it 
is necessary that they should be vin- 
dicated. Under the operation of the ac- 
customed rules and methods of pro- 
cedure, the legislative powers of the 
House are paralyzed. A new and ex- 
ceptional course is imperatively de- 
manded; and I am satisfied that I shall 
best carry out the will of the House, 
and may rely upon its support, if I de- 
cline to call upon any more Members 
to speak, and at once proceed to put 
the question from the Chair. I feel as- 
sured that the House will be prepared 
to exercise all its powers in giving effect 
to these proceedings.” 

If, unhappily, the United States con- 
fronted an emergency in which the 
safety of the nation was at stake and 
the Senate filibustered, a courageous 
Vice President could follow Mr. Speaker 
Brand’s course: find that he had sup- 
port from leaders on both sides and then 
announce: “The debate has come to an 
end and the clerk will call the roll.” If 
there were a real emergency, there 
would be no majority to set such a rul- 
ing aside. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


INVITES YOU 
TO 
BECOME A MEMBER 
AND TO 
ATTEND 
THE 76th ANNUAL MEETING 
IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
JUNE 12-17, 1949 


WRITE FOR: 
Preliminary Program of the 
Meetings in Cleveland 


Room application form for 
Accommodations in Cleveland 


Membership application form 
and information about mem- 
berships 


- National Conference of Social Work 


82 North High Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Storn Classics 


cA BOOK of matchless beauty 
and contentevery two months 
to members at $3.75 — books 
thatare winningawards for their | 
format! Send for free brochure: 


STORY CLASSICS, EMMAUS 7A, PA. 


Spare Some Food.. 
through CARE, the non-profit, 


government-approved service. 


CARE « 50 Broad St., N.Y.C. 4 
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RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display. . . . ». + «+ SOc per line 

Non-display . . . .» 10c per werd 

Minimum Charge . $2.00 per insertion 

Discounts 10% on six insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 
ehvemeSnUsraveny. 

112 East 19 Street New York 3 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York I, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT OF JUVENILE HALL 


—San Diego County—California: entrance 
salary $417 per month. Write Personnel Di- 
rector, 402 Civic Center, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, for official announcement and appli- 


cation blank. Applications must be received 
by June 3 


—_—_—————————————— 


TEACHING POSITION: Beginning Septem- 
ber 15. Assistant Professor of Social Case 
Work. Salary to start $3,105 per nine-month 
school year. Qualifications: graduate accred- 
ited school, case work and case supervisory 
experience in a social case work agency. 
Apply to George T. Kalif, School of Social 
Work, Richmond Professional Institute of the 
College of William and Mary, 901 West 
Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

ae 


CASE WORKER ready to begin supervision. 
ood personnel standards. Retirement plan. 
Interesting program. Reply stating education, 
experience and salary expected. 8921 Survey. 


CASEWORKER professionally trained for ex- 
panding family agency. Supervision and psy- 
chiatric _ consultation available. Interesting 
community. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Man preferred. Family Service, Inc., 423 
Commerce Bldg., Sioux City, Lowa. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORKER wanted 


for expanding general hospital, eight miles 
from Boston. Please contact Miss Frances R. 
anebe pecs pect Service Department, 
uincy City Hospital, 114 Whitwell 
Quincy 69, Mass. . a ike 
CASEWORKER, trained. Family case work 
agency, Progressive Personnel Practices. 


oe SO ee ceeretion for Jewish 
ervice, aera f . 

Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. er of Commerce 
Stil ealioes Paine se eee pe 


CASEWORKER: Graduate of an accredit 
school of social work. Experience oteteiiad ie 
not required. Salary range $2650-$3650, de- 
pending on qualifications. Travelers Aid_ So- 


ciety of Miami, 127 N. W. < Fe 
36, Florida. W. 2nd Street, Miami 


MARRIAGE COUNSELORS. Trained case- 
workers, experienced in post-marital counsel- 
ing, for Toledo Domestic Relations Court; 
also trained caseworkers without such experi- 
ence but willing to enter and specialize in 
pee Judge Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, 


—————— 


WORKERS WANTED 


ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY for 
Health Council in midwestern city. Gradua- 
tion from accredited university, advanced 
study in health field, and executive experience 
in health field required. Experience in com- 
munity organization desired. Salary range 
$3500 to $5400 with annual increment plan. 
8916 Survey. 


i 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained for 
family and children’s agency, community of 
50,000 population. Child welfare experience 
desirable but not necessary. Opportunities for 
community organization activities. Beginning 
salary range: Re Se Family Welfare 
Association, City Hall, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


CASEWORKER—Opening for _ professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple 
service family agency. Expanding program. 


Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and 
maintaining high standards of case work and 


personnel practice. Recently revised statement 
of personnel policies available. Salary range 
$2600-$3200 depending on training and ex- 
perience. Annual increments based on evalua- 
tion. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish Social 
Service, 78 State Street, Albany, New York. 


CASEWORKERS with graduate training and 
experience for adoptive interviewing, home 
finding and work with children in private 
child placing agency. Possible opportunity for 
supervision. Iowa Children’s Home Society, 
209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


CASE WORKERS — CHILD WELFARE 
AGENCY. Opportunity for trained workers 
to advance to specialized jobs. Salaries ac- 
cording to training and experience. Children’s 
Service League, 717 South Grand, East, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


CASEWORKER with professional training and 
experience preferred for multiple service 
Jewish Agency. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Write Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR: For New England 
state affiliate of national health and welfare 
agency. Must have graduate degree in social 
service administration, medical or psychiatric 
social work. In addition, administrative pub- 
lic relations and organizational experience is 
desirable. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Apply to: The National So- 
ciety for Crippled Childiea and Adults, 11 
South LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 


CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 
private family agency. Experience in children’s 
work also acceptable. Bemaning salary $3600 
to $4000 according to qualifications. 8897 
Survey. 


WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CHIEF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: 
Graduate, PSW major. Required: 2-4 years 
experience, one spent exclusively with chil- 
dren. Clinic casework; student supervision. 
State Civil Service status—salary $335 to 
maximum $395 per month. Lansing Children’s 
Center, 220 N. Pine, Lansing, Michigan. 


CASEWORKERS pen and WOMAN) pro- 
fessionally trained, fer New England child 
placing agency with 3 
Psychiatric consultation available. 


institutional facilities, 
8846 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS fully trained for private 
family and children’s agency, Indiana. Be- 
ginning salaries $2700 to $4000 according to 
Guar scabions: Opportunity advancement. 8860 
urvey. 


ee ee 
THE ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


announces civil service examinations for 
Child Guidance Counselor I, II 


and 
Psychiatric Social Worker I, II 


promotional opportunities, retirement plan, and other employee benefits. 


Hees May 28 to the Illinois civil service commission, Armory building, Springfield, 


Good salaries, 
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SITUATLONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: M.A. and M.S 
(Social Administration); 14 years experienc 
all phases social casework; past 7 years AC 
ministrator combined family and children 

Knowledge public relations, comm 


agency. now! elz L 
nity organization, fund raising. Analyti 
ability. Experienced inauguratin new sé 


Desires chang 


. Present sala 5700. 
faciacver ee ve 3922 Survey. 


to larger population center. 


MATURE MAN, executive _ administrative 
graduate University of Illinois, 3 years D 
rector of Settlement House, 12 years exper 
ence, in various phases of social work. Wishe 
Administrative Position. Available immediately 
8877 Survey. 


SOCIOLOGY STUDENT, veteran, married 
graduating June 1950, available for summe 
position. Primarily interested in gaining ex 
perience with a view to furthering caree! 
salary secondary. 8920 Survey. 


WOMAN JOURNALIST wants public rele 
tions or writing job with social agency. Ha 
Master’s Degree in journalism and 6 month 
graduate work in social work. One year o 
newspaper experience. Has sold free lane 
articles and photographs. 8918 Survey. 


MAN, 46 years, married, 18 years experienc 
group work, personnel, administration, pub 
licity, fund raising. Pleasing personality 
adaptable. Wife experienced case work exect 
tive. 8919 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE of a Jewish family casewor 
agency, male, Master’s Degree accredite 
School of Social Work. Excellent profession 
references. Twelve years experience as execu 
tive, casework, public welfare and group work 
Desires executive position in well-establishe 
Jewish or non-sectarian family agency. 891 
Survey. 


SUPERVISOR. Masters Degree. Seven year 
supervision experience, six in_ child welfare 
Trained, untrained workers. Desires positio: 
large agency, city, east, middle west. 891. 
Survey. 


DELINQUENCY FIELD, Mature man, gradu 
ate P.S.W., LL.B. degree; 13 years juvenil 
court, casework, group work, public relations 
Interested in challenging position. 8917 Sur 
vey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, age 26 
M.S.W., two years public welfare work, de 
sires case work position in any setting. 891+ 
Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (man) with extensive experienc 
in case work field interested in position witl 
opportunity to develop good program in chil 
dren’s or family agency or combined family 
and children’s agency. 8899 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, MALE, thoroughly experience 
in Recreation and Child Care field. Desire 
connection with progressive organization 
Available September. 8911 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (woman), thoroughly experience 
administration national organization. Desire 
—executive small institution, direction organi 
zation. Educated, talented, best references 
8906 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORSHIP desire 
by couple—long administration and teachin; 
experience in institutional field—thoroughlh 
trained in working with either boys or girl 
—excellent references. 8902 Survey. 


WOMAN with extensive executive and ad 
ministrative experience in progressive famil; 
and children’s agencies interested in positio1 
involving administrative, personnel, publicit: 
work. 8873 Survey. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: Feature Writer fo 
PM-New York Star, with social work back 
ground and broad experience in all media o 
information. Position wanted where he wil 
have full charge of public relations program 
Full or part-time. 8891 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE: Child Welfare Consultant, male 
M.S.W., experienced in family and children’ 
work, interested in position as Director family 
children’s agency. 8883 Survey. y 


eS ea 

MAN, 33, M.S.W., administrative and super 
visory experience in child welfare and juve 
nile delinquency control; wishes administrativ 
or teaching position. 8880 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL HOUSEFATHER, Mature 
knowledge of recreation, excellent reference 
and checkable record. 8888 Survey. 
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Among Ourselves 


From page 243 


fo THE Epiror: 

I have read with interest Edith B. 
Ricketson’s review of Evelyn C. Adams’ 
volume, “American Indian Education.”’ 
This review contains a paragraph stating 
hat the author of the book attributes the 
ailures of the reorganized Indian Bureau 
olicy to the refusal of Congress to au- 
horize further subsidy for the purpose of 
mplementing the broader aspects of the 
Reorganization Act. The reviewer adds: 

“The reason for Congress’ action is not 
ar to seek. The Administrative section of 
he Indian Service has become so top-heavy 
with specialists (11,000 Indian Service em- 
sloyes in 1947 for some 350,000 Indians) 
hat few of the most elementary benefits 
or which the appropriations are designed 
(education, health) are reaching the 
indians.” 

It is unfortunate that such an erroneous 
tatement should appear. While the total 
aumber of employes in the Indian Bureau 
s about 11,000, this includes 7,967 full time 
sivil service employes and about 3,033 part 
ime or temporary employes on construc- 
jon work of various kinds. 

The Education Division operates 238 day 
ind boarding schools. These range in 
apacity from 12 children in a rural day 
chool to more than 700 in one of our non- 


servation boarding schools. They employ | 


21 teachers and 1,564 other employes 
‘cooks, matrons, bus drivers, etc.) 

In my days as a public school superin- 
endent in New York State, I knew several 
sublic schools where the ratio of pupils to 
mployes was seven to one. In the Indian 
service, the average boarding school main- 
ains the ratio of seven to one, and our day 
chools maintain a ratio of about thirteen 
o one. In other words, we are doing our 
ob with many fewer employes per pupil 
han is standard in many public day 
chools. The facts I have given you with 
egard to education could be duplicated 
vith regard to health or other activities of 
he Indian Service. Wittarp W. Beatty 
Director of Education 
sureau of Indian Affairs 


"HE REVIEWER’s REBUTTAL 


(Dr. Beatty does not dispute my figures, 
vhich were secured from the Indian Sery- 
se, but he says they give an erroneous im- 
ression. I certainly did not mean to imply 
hat all 11,000 Indian Office employes were 
upernumeraries; indeed, I cannot imagine 

more useful and devoted group of people 
han many of those working on the reser- 
ations. Let me give two examples of the 
ort of thing that irritates Congress to the 
oint of cutting appropriations: 

An anthropologist was employed by the 
ndian Office to write a history of a certain 
‘ibe. When appropriations for the division 
ne was working under were cut, she was 
ssigned to the Division of Education and 
roceeded with her work, thereby diminish- 
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ing the amount which had been earmarked 
for the education of Indian children. 

A second instance: In the first Deficiency 
Appropriation bill, $550,000 was asked to 
continue schools on the Navajo reservation 
the balance of this year. The exact amount 
requested by the Indian Office for this 
school year was given in the regular ap- 
propriation bill. The House Committee on 
Appropriations refused to recommend the 
additional sum. I quote from the commit- 
tee report: “The amount of $550,000 re- 
quested . . . has been deferred principally 
because of inadequate, confusing and poorly 
presented justification . . . The Committee 
will not here recount its comments on the 
maladministration in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs brought to light in its report on the 
Department of the Interior appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1949. However, it 
does wish to serve notice that such testi- 
mony and lack of knowledge on the part 
of the officials representing this service will 
not be tolerated in the future.”—Edith B. 
Ricketson). 


To THE EpiTor: 

The recurrent advice in your excellent 
March Survey symposium, “What Can I 
Do?” is, “Don’t scatter your fire, “Don’t 
over-rate and over-reach.” 

I should like to carry this discussion a 
step farther, putting my point in Quaker 
terms. In his book, “Testament of Devo- 
tion,” the late Thomas R. Kelly wrote: 

“I wish I might emphasize how a life 
becomes simplified when dominated by 
faithfulness to a few concerns. Too many 
of us have too many irons in the fire. We 
get distracted by the intellectual claim to 
our interest in a thousand and one good 
things, and before we know it we are 
pulled and hauled breathlessly along by an 
overburdened program of good committees 
and good undertakings. . . . Acceptance of 
service should really depend on an answer- 
ing imperative within us, not merely upon 
a rational calculation of the factors in- 
volved. The concern-oriented life is ordered 
and organized from within. And we learn 


“to say ‘No’ as well as ‘Yes’ by attending to 


the guidance of inner responsibility.” 

Kelly’s definition of the Quaker use of 
that word “concern,” in the same essay, 
also bears on the question: 

“The state of having a concern has a 
foreground and a background. In the fore- 
ground is the special task, uniquely illumi- 
nated, toward which we feel a special 
yearning and care. . . . But in the back- 
ground is a second level, or layer, of uni- 
versal concern for all the multitude of good 
things that need doing. Toward them all 
we feel kindly, but we are dismissed from 
active service in most of them. And we 
have an easy mind in the presence of des- 
perately real needs which are not our di- 
rect responsibility. We cannot die on every 
cross, nor are we expected to.” 

Travel and Trade Dept., GartH CaTE 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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RESORTS 
aaa 
LAFAYETTE LODGE — La Petite-Ferme- 

Francaise, Cornwall, New York. Ideal for 
week-ends and your vacations, amidst the 
beautiful surroundings of the Hudson Valley. 
Jean and Antoine, two famous chefs for 
cove cuisine. Tennis, miniature golf, cro- 
quet, ping-pong, et (dey 1 i 
call ‘CORNWALL 343R. : oe ee 
nae EE ie ee ee ee 


ssszse2ROCKY RIDGE GARDENs+s0s00; 
319 Washington Street 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Route 127 Telephone !819M 


A small family boarding house—accommoda- 
tions for eight guests—three baths—house com- 
pletely insulated—situated on a hill overlooking 
Mill River—shady lawns—home cooking—includ- 
ing pastry and bread—garden yegetables—dairy 
products from adjacent farms—free parking space. 
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"Knowing Not Sect, Class, 
Nation or Race...” 


THE HOMESTEAD 
of the Community Church 


a non-profit summer resort 
Forty Acres Day Camp 
$37.50 a week 
Private Lake—All Facilities 


Mahopac 911 or 
CARMEL, N. Y. TR 7-9022 


FRIENDLY ACRES 


(In the Poconos) 


No Social Director — No Planned Activities 
BUT 
A Lovely Retreat — Friendly — Informal 
Books — Music — Swimming — Sports 


Rates—$45 Weekly RD 1, East Stroudsburg 
Adults Only Phone: Bushkill I8RI1 


THE BOOKSHELF 


OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD -TO- FIND 
books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, ail 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any books 
mentioned in this tssue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 
ERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 


$4.00 a year. 
New York 19, 


your library. 
at 58th St., 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision. bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience «serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1790 Broadway 
Y. 


EFFICIENT TYPIST—$1.00 per hour, or 35c 
thousand words, Free carbon. Quantity 25c 


thousand words. Rt. 2, Box 10% Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


Advertise Your 


REAL ESTATE AND RESORTS 


TO SELL OR RENT 
The Survey, 112 E. 19 S#., N. Y. 3 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 


York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 


Executive Director. 


<i Sg SES SE pe A 5 a a 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 


groes, college lectureships;_ ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and labor; 


WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. ° 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,746 local chapters, or- 
ganized mostly on a county basis. Services 
of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Home 
Service, International Activities, Disaster 
Services, Medical Service, the National 
Biood Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition 
Service, First Aid, Water Safety and Acci- 
dent Prevention, Volunteer Services, Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, and College Activities. 


AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
and 132 Third Street, S.E., Washington 3, 
D. C. To initiate and work for legislation 
for children. Chairman: George J. Hecht, 
Publisher, Parents’ Magazine. Washing- 
ton Director: Mrs. Jack B. Fahy. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
libraty and materials in youth and parent 
education. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave. 
New -York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—9, 10 and 
11; Boy Scouting—12 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—15 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 


fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 

This DIRECTORY appears in THE 


SURVEY twelve times a year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 


Advertising Department. 
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BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, -Y: M. GAts ry. M. H. A‘'s;, etc:, 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 


Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 


Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street; 
Theodore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago; Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; Co- 
Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn; Lafayette Community Cen- 
ter, Sumner and Lafayette Streets, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, ‘‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, Dobbs Ferry, 
New York. A community for the retraining 
of underprivileged boys who have come into 
conflict with society through neglect and. 
misdirection. Home of Executive Director 
Harold F. Strong’s nationally noted Citizen- 
ship Training Plan. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. &. A. National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 


17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 


Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offers girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S.A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin- 
istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on local 
government, (3) Management Information 
Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) Eight 
correspondence courses in municipal man- 
agement. Write for more details. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—-Promotes a better understanding of prob 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and tecture services and 
organization of college and city groups) 
Executive Director, Harry 'W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


i 

NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 ns 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter 
national Christian woman movement devote 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab- 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and re- 
lated educational problems; cooperates in 
improving state and federal measures tor 
protection and education of youth. Bulle- 
tin, other publications. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR _ EDUCA- 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 
A non-profit organization established in 
1944, to aid in the education of the public 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested group: 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s cominittees in Commu. 
nities throughout the country, and sponsor: 
and guides these local committees in pro 
grams of education and action in their com. 
munities, designed to meet this great medi. 
cal and social problem. Through these loca 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism througt 
education and rehabilitation. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAI 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
Ralph H. Blanchard, President, New York 
N. Y. The Conference is an organization t 
discuss the principle of hurganitarian effor 
and to increase the efficiency ef social serv 
ice agencies. Each year it holds an annua 
meeting, publishes in permanent form th 
proceedings of the meeting and issues | 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent fre 
of charge to all members upen payment ec 
a membership fee of $7.50. 76th Annna 
Meeting, June 12-18, 1949, Cleveland, Ohio 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM 
EN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS SERVICE T¢ 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through :— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries 
clinics; camps, work with the aged an 
handicapped; — scholarships. OVERSEA 
SERVICES—Operation of homes for un 
attached. girls and young women in Pari 
and Athens; scholarship grants at Amer 
can Universities for study in social welfare 
public health,’ nutrition, nursing, occupéz 
tional therapy to qualified young wome 
from abroad who return to work in thei 
own countries. EDUCATION AND _ SC 
CIAL ACTION—Contemporary Jewish A 
fairs, international relations and peace, s 
cial legislation. Study groups under Nz 
tional direction keep Jewish women throug] 
out country alert to vital current issue 
Through local Sections, SERVICE T 
FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, po 
and dock work, naturalization aid, Amer 
canization classes, location of relatives. 21 
Senior Sections in United States — al: 
Junior and Councilette groups.  80,0( 
Senior members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’ 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Mac 
son Ave., New York City; 1513 local Ass 
ciations federated for Christian leadersh 
and citizenship training among young me 
and boys. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON REHABI! 
ITATION—1790_ Broadway, New Yor 
N. Y. A nonpolitical, nonprofit organizati 
of national agencies engaged in the rehabi 
tation of disabled persons. The Nation 
Council represents the medical professio 
social service and health organizations, i 
dustry, community, and other groups i 
terested in special disabilities. It has ¢ 
fined rehabilitation as “the restoration 
the handicapped to the fullest physical, me 
tal, social, vocational, and economic u: 
fulness of which they are capable.” 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,860 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for inéantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when pelio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “‘people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 
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NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Di- 
rector; Philip Houtz, Associate Executive 
Director; AHen Hurst, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector. Free, non-sectarian for needy tubercu- 
lous adults and children. (Kosher dietary.) 
Maintains children’s service. Medical, educa- 
tional, vocational, oecupational, psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric and social services. H. J. 
Corper, M. D., Research Director; Harold 
Nitzberg, Director of Social Service and Vo- 
cational Therapy. Applications to nearest 
regional office:—NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna 
L. Lindenbawm, 19 West 44 St. PHILA- 
DELPHIA: David Mahler, 1831 Chestnut 
St. CHECAGO: Louis Hochberg, 100 No. 
LaSalie St. LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So. Hili St. BOSTON: Miss 
Frances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DALLAS: 
Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs Ave. 
PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosenblum, 4 
Smithfield St. Other applications through 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds 
or direct to Hospital. 


40c PER LINE (ACTUAL) 
ON A YEARLY BASIS. 


RATES: 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and te help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E. W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to-each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Fimanced by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,’ a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
Clations in every state, American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living aad working conditions among 
Negroes. onducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. CHelsea 3-1838. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Meicher, 
Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5S, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 


MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 
THE SALVATION ARMY, INC. _ National 


Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and se- 
cial welfare organization, operating imsti- 
tutions, eoerps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a_ variety human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 
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SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22na 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial good will. Maintains Depart- 
ment of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information_on race 
relations and Negro progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOOK. F. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


People 
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ated fields,” followed by four directories 
yf agencies “whose programs are in- 
egral with or related to the subject mat- 
peor Part I.” 

The “encyclopedia” is made up of 
eventy-nine articles, each with a fairly 
letailed bibliography, ranging over the 
velfare field from Administration of 
social Agencies to Youth Services. For 
he first time there are separate articles 
nn Chronic Illness, Homemaker Service, 
nd Statewide Organization in Social 
Nork. As a reflection of its times, 
he current Year Book places an in- 
reased emphasis on international affairs, 
ot only in articles but in a new di- 
ectory section: International Agencies. 
In taking over responsibility for pub- 
shing the Year Book the AASW has 
idicated that there will be no major 
hange in the Year Book itself. As 
eretofore there will be an advisory 
ommittee with representation from the 
arious fields of social work practice. 
-is planned to have the Year Book on 
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a self-supporting basis. However, the 
Russell Sage Foundation has provided 
a terminal grant which will be used as 
a revolving fund to cover costs of the 
Year Book while it is in production, and 
which can be drawn upon in case un- 
expected deficits are encountered. Dis- 
tribution probably will be in the hands 
of a commercial publisher. 

But to the whole welfare field, the 
important news is not the details of 
publishing, but the fact that the Social 
Work Year Book is to go on. Because 
here, if anywhere in its area, is the in- 
dispensable book—for social workers of 
every variety, for board members, volun- 
teers, students, and all those with a 
measure of interest in voluntary and pub- 
lic programs of service. Convenient, 
readable, authoritative, its loss would 
handicap thousands of busy people. 


+ + + 


eds Europgran sojourn oF LILLIE 
M. PECK, the busy secretary of the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements, Inc., 
has been extended to midsummer by her 
agreement to serve two months as con- 


sultant to the Civil Affairs Division of 
the Office of Military Government in 
Germany. Miss Peck will visit neigh- 
borhood centers in the American Zone, 
and take part in institutes and seminars 
for group workers. The goal of the pro- 
gram in which her help has been en- 
listed is to strengthen and spread the 
settlement idea in German communities. 


_ Such centers are seen as particularly im- 


portant at this time. They serve to 
spread the principles of democracy 
among young people and adults. They 
also provide opportunity to apply these 
principles through clubs and other group 
activities. 

Miss Peck went abroad in February, 
to attend the meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Settlements in 
Paris. After the conference, she visited 
neighborhood centers in Paris, Nor- 
mandy, and other parts of France. 

Miss Peck spent March and early 
April in England, continuing the study 
of settlement activities there, begun two 
years ago under a Barnet Fellowship. 
She plans to return to her desk at the 
National Federation in July. 
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OF COURSE YouRE A FRIEND 
OF TRADE UNIONISM,; BUT The Amalgamated label is the trade mark 
of— 


1—High standards of work 
2—American standard of living 


Your demand for the union label of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica will lend added strength to the cause of 
organized labor. 


WORK UNION AND BUY UNION 


The Amalgamated label appears on all 
men's wearing apparel—men's and boys’ 
clothing, shirts, work clothes and overalls, 
gloves, neckwear, sport clothing, pajamas 
and underwear. 


TRor0es mor0 ty it 
than this / 


ONE WAY TO SHOW YOUR ACTIVE SUP- 
PORT IS TO LOOK FOR THIS LABEL OF 
THE AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA BEFORE YOU BUY ANY 
ARTICLE OF MEN'S OR BOYS' CLOTHING. 


The union label is a tower of strength for 


000000 


workers. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Common Welfare 


from page 273 


grams and the shortage of trained coun- 
selors is made more serious by the prac- 
tice of counselors and teachers “of al- 
lowing the race, color, creed, and na- 
tonal origin of students to affect the 
kind and quality of the vocational 
guidance they give.” Even in post- 
graduate training for vocational counsel- 
ing, Miss Tanneyhill found old concepts 
and stereotypes. She cites the example 


of a dissertation approved by the direc-_ 


tor of the school of education of a lead- 
ing eastern university, in which the stu- 
dent’s problem was to “work out and 
describe all occupations available to and 
appropriate for Negroes, as a basis for 
guidance.” 

The Urban League study also calls at- 
tention to the “reluctance on the part 
of many Negro youths to register for 
and enroll in vocational training schools 
and courses, when good courses and ex- 
cellent schools are open to them in many 
places. In part this is due to lack of 
information on occupations... . But of- 
ten it is due to false ideas of the eco- 
nomic returns and social values of cer- 
tain occupations which they learn in the 
home. The great job satisfactions and 
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economic security that can come from 
occupations other than the professions 
have yet to be made understandable to 
many young people, and this has no 
bearing on their race and color.” 


Housing Bill Needs 
Citizen Support 


PNereiarain HOUSING BILL (S 1070), 
successor to the ill-fated Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill of the 80th Congress, 
passed the Senate on April 22. At this 
writing, a companion measure (H 4009) 
is under consideration by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
The bills are identical except for 
a more generous authorization of public 
housing units in the House proposal. 
The Senate version would provide 
loans and subsidies to local agencies for 
the construction of 810,000 units of pub- 
lic housing over a six-year period. The 
House version would provide for 1,050,- 
000 units over a seven-year period. Both 
bills would make federal loans and 
grants available to localities during the 
next five years for slum clearance pro}. 
ects, with a top limit of $1,000,000,000 
for the loan program and $500,000,000 
for the capital grants. Loans for slum 
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clearance would be made on a sharir 
basis, with the local government finan 
ing one third of the cost. Other pr 
visions of the housing bills would pr 
vide for a broad housing resear 
program; loans and grants for far: 
housing; a 1950 housing census. 

Thirty-three Democrats and twent 
four Republicans opposed two Dem 
crats and eleven Republicans, when 
Senate voted for the bill’s passage. F 
five full days the issue of slum clearan 
and public housing was subjected 
never before in legislative history to 
full scale examination. More than 
dozen amendments offered to defeat | 
weaken the measure were voted dow 
Notable among them was the Cai 
Bricker amendment to prohibit segreg 
tion in any public housing project—pr 
posed, it was generally understood, in ; 
effort to prevent the bill’s passage rath 
than to insure a civil rights prograt 
The one amendment approved doub! 
the originally proposed $12,500,0 
grant for farm housing. 

The line-up of lobbyists now worki: 
for and against the passage of t 
House bill has not changed since 194 
“Pros” include the U. S. Conference 
Mayors, the National Public Housi: 
Conference, local citizens housi 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Two year professional education leading to the 
degree of Master Social Work. 

Specialization is available in Family Case Work, 
Social Group Work, Child Welfare, Community 
Organization, Public Welfare, Medical Social 
Work and Psychiatric Social Work. 

A limited number of scholarships are available to 
qualified students. 


For further information write to the Dean. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 21 to January 28 


For further information write to the Dean. 
820 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


Graduate Programs with concentration on 


CASE WORK COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of recognized 
standing who have had preliminary work in the Social 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Sciences. 


Boston, Mass. 


For further information write to the 
Secretary of the Department 


rroups, and members of other national 
ind local civic and social agencies. Op- 
yosed are the National Association of 
eal Estate Boards, the National Asso- 
jation of Home Builders, local realtors’ 
nd allied associations. 

To its very effective tactics of 1948, 
he opposition has added something new 
n the form of an enormous flood of 
irulent leaflets and pamphlets directed 
t congressmen and their constituents. 
resenting “facts” to answer affirma- 
ively such questions as “Isn’t housing 
ust plain socialism?” the literature 
Jandly denies the existence of a housing 
hortage. And it generally ignores the 
ill’s other proposals aside from the pub- 
ic housing provisions. 

What are the proponents of the legis- 
ation doing to combat the organized 
nd better financed opposition? Much 
00 little, according to the National 
ublic Housing Conference. If the pub- 
c does not soon wake up it may again 
e too late, warns this group, advocating 
campaign in every community of the 
Inited States in behalf of the House 
ill. Obviously the bill will not pass 
illy-nilly without an aroused public 
iterest which makes congressmen aware 
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[AY 1949 


ian 


of the support of the folks back home. 
Otherwise, 1948 history may be repeated 
—success in the Senate; defeat in the 
House; final score, no comprehensive 
housing legislation. 


Connecticut’s 
Teacher Shortage 


Ce WITH AN ACUTE SHORTAGE 
of elementary school teachers, Connec- 
ticut is undertaking a statewide plan to 
recruit young college graduates and give 
them special training as emergency 
teachers. By this means, it is hoped that 
the classrooms—more than 400 of them 
—which now lack teachers will be sup- 
plied before the new school year opens 
in September. The present teacher short- 
age means that many elementary school 
pupils can attend school only part of 
the day, that many are in classrooms so 
overcrowded that sound teaching is im- 
possible, and that others have to travel 
unduly long distances because the rural 


school near their homes is closed for lack 
of a teacher. 

The Connecticut plan calls for an ac- 
tive recruiting campaign, to bring the 
plight of the elementary schools to pub- 
lic attention, and particularly to the at- 
tention of college seniors. The four state 
teachers colleges are offering special sum- 
mer courses, in which qualified recruits 
will have an opportunity to observe the 
best teaching practices, and to study cur- 
riculum materials, child growth and de- 
velopment, tests and measurements, and 
so on. In the fall, when the new teach- 
ers go into their own classrooms, super- 
visors from the four teachers colleges 
will assist and guide them. The one- 
year emergency teaching permit may be 
renewed annually by successful teaching, 
and by taking at least six hours of work 
toward full certification. Salaries for 
elementary teachers in Connecticut aver- 
age $3,161, with $2,400 quoted as the 
minimum salary in most school districts. 

It is the hope of Connecticut educators 
that the new program will not only help 
tide the schools over the present emer- 
gency, but will draw into the teaching 
profession a number of able, enthusiastic 
young college graduates. 
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‘TTS 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


School of Social Work 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program 
on the doctorate level in cooperation with the Winter 
V.A. Hospital and the Menninger Foundation will begin 
August 1949. 


THE 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional curricu- 


lum leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A first-year base of generic content permits 
second-year concentration in special fields such as 
-medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, pub- 
lic welfare administration, social welfare organiza- 


tion, research. 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1949 
now being received. Early inquiry is advised. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 
Dean. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


GF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 6F AMERICA 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
and the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America merged July 1, 1947. 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
of the Catholic University of America is fully- 
accredited by the American Association of Schools 


of Social Work. 


The American Association of Medical Social 
Workers and the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers have given approval to 
the sequences in their respective fields. 


The School offers professional training in social 
work leading to the professional degrees of 
Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social 
Work. 


It is expected that the new buildings of the School 
will be completed for the academic year 1949-50. 


Further information may be obtained by writing 
the Dean, National Catholic School of Social 
Service of the Catholic University of America, 
University Post Office Box 1421, Washington 17, 
De: 
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BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 


Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


TE ———— 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OFFER- 
ING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Plan A provides three summer sessions of academic 
study, two winter sessions of field practice in selected 
agencies, and research. 


Plan B provides advanced study for students who have 
had sufficient satisfactory experience or adequate gradu- 
ate work, 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1949 


A PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDY FOR 
EXPERIENCED GRADUATE CASEWORKERS IN 
PREPARATION FOR PRACTICE, SUPERVISION, 
TEACHING, AND ADMINISTRATION. 


July 28, 1949 to August, 30, 1950 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Contents for February, 1949 
When to Include the Father in Child Guidance 


; Mary Richards 
A Study of Maladjusted Twins Edith Kent 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1948 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


AGA DEMIC YEAR 1949-50 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term—June 28 to July 29 
Second Term—August 1 to September 3 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24 
Winter Quarter begins January 3 
Spring Quarter begins March 27 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 1949 


Series I—June 20 - July 1 


1. Advanced Supervision in Social Group Work 
2. Administration in Social Group Work 


PN Nt a be sent Ne oe Miss Gertrude Wilson 
Ay dpe heu pent onde aie Mr. Bertram H. Gold 


3. Understanding and Working with the Adolescent in a Group 


OE Kee me SUtIND Clr at ot ot ya va remia tule seme. < + 


Series Ii—July il - 22 


4, The Normal Development of Children 
5. Goals in Legislation for Children and Youth 
6. Casework as a Service to Children ....... 
7. Casework Practice in Adoption ......... 


Series I11I—July 25 = August 5 


SaeNdvanced Casewotlsese > ose nsec 


9. Supervisory Practice 


SECTION AW eee Oconee ieee dies 


Section B (advanced) ...... eee 


10. Social Work with Displaced Persons ..... 


Be orto te rad Bhs ed Toucan Mr. Saul Scheidlinger 


BP aa OO ie ohare Bee F< Dr. Irene Josselyn 
elicrai tins ae tees Mr. Edwin J. Lukas 
Ste R PE PR Ae PEAR Miss Leontine Young 
ee rer eee ee Mrs. Ruth F. Brenner 


seeeeeeeeeeeevesses Miss Florence Hollis 


5 BuIA Roatan Wee ee Miss Miriam McCaffery 
Bh Staves: Are stebeey ore eat Miss Dorothy Hutchinson 
Se POR OR ee Pee Mr. Frank L. Auerbach 


11. Advanced Psychiatry for Social Workers ..........++++++++++ Dr. Sidney L. Green 
Series 1V—August 8 - 19 ; ; ; 

12. Current Problems in Community Organization .............- Miss Violet Sieder 

13. The Public Relations of Social Work ...........-+.+eeeeeees . Mrs. Sallie E. Bright 


14. Current Problems in Social Security ..... 


gE ee Le seth URE Mr. Alton A. Linford 


15. Social Action in Social Work: Goals & Methods .............- Mr. Lester B. Granger & 


Mr. R. Maurice Moss 


SUMMER INSTITUTE BULLETIN WITH DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE SCHOOL 


122 East 22nd Street 


New York 10, N. Y. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
RESEARCH 1948-1949 


Edited by Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
and Frank N. Stanton 


A timely examination of urgent present-day problems 
in the highly controversial communications field. 
Touching such vital subjects as the influence of the 
comics on children, guiding factors in radio pro- 
gramming and the impact of the newspaper, it 
analyzes both the effects of mass media and the ways 
in which communications research can be refined and 
improved. An essential reference for all executives 
concerned with the communications field, and an 
important text for students of psychology, sociology, 
radio and journalism, $4.50 


APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By Richard W. Husband 
Professor of Psychology, lowa State College 


This up-to-date, revised book is now established as 
an authoritative interpretation of the applications of 
psychological knowledge to modern life, Here is a 
sound, popular introduction to the uses of psychology 
in business, human relations, personal problems and 
other areas which are made more practically intelli- 
gible by psychological research, findings and appli- 
cations, $6.00 


THE WORLD 
MUST BE GOVERNED 


By Vernon Nash 
Vice President, United World Federalists 


Carl Van Doren says: “An indispensable report from 
the debating front, to which Mr. Nash has carried 
the case for federal world government with devoted 
energy, of all the common objections raised by con- 
servative, timid, or cynical doubters, and of the best 
and most far-seeing answers to them.” 


Cord Meyer, Jr., President, UWF, says: “. . . a con- 
vincing argument for world federation.” A valuable 
sourcebook of answers to the widely asked questions 
about the case for world federalism and about what 
the individual can do to further it, $2.50 


RELIGION AND 
EDUCATION UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION 


By James M. O'Neill 
Professor of Speech, Brooklyn College 


Reinhold Niebuhr says: “I know of no treatise which 
will do more to clarify the mind of our citizens on 
this vexing issue of the relationship of Church and 
State in America.” A brilliant and carefully docu- 
mented study, in which the author challenges recent 
Supreme Court opinions regarding separation of 
church and state as threats to one of our basic civil 
liberties. $4.00 


- PROFIT SHARING 


By Kenneth M. Thompson 
Foreword by Robert S. Hartman, Exec, Sec., 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries 


This book supplies the only comprehensive and 
up-to-date study of the American profit-sharing move- 
ment—its history, mechanics, and wide implications 
for the American economy, The author considers the 
reasons for past successes and failures, the essentials 
of a sound plan, and its role in improved labor- 
management relations. $4.00 
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